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HE debate on Russian policy on Wednesday 

seems to have had no more effect upon the 
attitude of the House of Commons than the 

united military efforts of Koltjak, Denikin and Judenich 
during the past eight months have had upon the situa- 
tion in Russia itself. Honest John Ward, who, having 
been attached to Koltjak, has naturally never set foot 
in the territory of Soviet Russia, enjoyed a deserved 
but somewhat misleading petsonal triumph. No one 
could doubt either his democratic feeling orthe sincerity 
with which he denounced the excesses perpetrated by 
Bolshevik bands in Siberia; but when he referred to 
Koltjak as a humane and enlightened democrat, it was 
impossible not to recall the documents published in the 
Manchester Guardian this week regarding the methods 
which are employed in Siberia to maintain order. 
These documents are official orders and proclamations 
issued by Koltjak’s military government, and relate 
mainly to the treatment of hostages. Local commanders 
are instructed to take hostages from amongst the 
inhabitants of every captured village, and to “ shoot 
from three to twenty of the local hostages for every 
offence taking place in the given region.” Where the 
population refuses to denounce and surrender ring- 
leaders, “‘ shoot every tenth man.” Such is Koltjak’s 
regime—and such, also, probably the main cause of his 
disastrous failure. We cannot remember that the 





Germans were ever even accused of such barbarous 
atrocities. That Colonel Ward, however, although he 
was on the spot, was ignorant of these things, we are 
quite willing to believe. 
* * * 
In this same connection two other recent reports are 
worth placing on record. On the southern front, 


according to an official report quoted in Vérwarts, 
General Denikin’s brilliant lieutenant, Colonel Mamontov, 
recently penetrated with a flying column into the town 
of Yelez, and “ after having hanged all the commissaries 
and members of the different Bolshevik institutions in 
the place”’ he retired. On the North-Western front 
it was recorded last week by the enthusiastically 
interventionist Helsingfors correspondent of the Times 
that of the many prisoners taken by Judenich on a 
certain day ‘“‘ only twerty-seven Red commissars have 
been shot.” We emphasize these facts not because 
murders of this sort have anything to do with the 
merits of the case, but because they have not, and 
because opinion in this country has been so largely 
affected by the totally absurd belief that “ atrocities ” 
are a Red monopoly and that the “‘ Whites” are more 
humane. Can it be wondered at that the Red soldiers, 
even When they are anti-Bolsheviks, fight so desperately 
to keep the Whites from their villages ? At the moment 
it appears that all three White generals—Denikin, 
Koltjak and Judenich—are in retreat. And the 
British taxpayer is having to pay to the tune of ninety- 
four million pounds. 
* * * 

All reports as to the internal condition of Germany 
are becoming, with the approach of winter, very much 
more serious. Owing mainly to the extreme shortage 
of coal and raw materials the financial position is rapidly 
becoming desperate to the point of hopelessness. And 
the shortage of food for the working population is so 
great that unless it is possible for the outside world 
to organise extensive emergency measures without loss 
of time, the German people are said to be threatened 
with death from actual starvation on a scale never 
known in the modern history of Europe. At the 
International Economic Conference, held at the Caxton 
Hall on Tuesday, Professor Starling,.the eminent 
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physiologist, who has been in Germany studying the 
conditions on the spot, gave it as his sober opinion that 
some millions of men, women and children will die this 
winter. The chief English newspaper correspondents 
in Germany are telling the same tale. The difficulty of 
feeding Germany is financial rather than mechanical ; 
it can be done, but with the mark almost worthless 
Germany cannot pay, or cannot pay in time to avert the 
impending catastrophe. Sooner or later, as Sir George 
Paish has pointed out, it is almost certain that the 
Allied Governments will have to co-operate to re- 
establish German credit on a workable basis by some 
form of international loan. They will be driven to 
do this not by humane motives, but by the inevitable 
effects upon their own countries of the economical and 
political chaos into which Germany appears otherwise 
bound to fall. 
* * * 

Secure in the possession of a Parliamentary majority 
which owns no principle save that of seif-preservation, 
the Government does not appear to consider it necessary 
to offer the House of Commons even plausible justifica- 
tions of its policy. The latest case is that of the price 
of coal. Ina series of articles this week the Daily News 
seems to have established the fact that the 6s. increase 
in the home price was never justified, and that even if it 
could be taken off retrospectively the mines would 
show a profit to the Government at the end of the year. 
At the very least there is an overwhelming case for an 
enquiry, which, however, Mr. Bonar Law has refused. 
Whilst Sir Auckland Geddes, disdaining to go into 
details, declares that the State will have to subsidise 
the coal industry in the current year to the extent of 
£26,000,000. The statement may be technically true— 
though with the present Ministry it is impossible to be 
sure even of that—but unaccompanied by any refer- 
ence to the fact that there will be other rec: ipts from 
the mines which will almost certainly more than balance 
the “subsidy ”’ it was as disgenuous a reply as could 


have been given. 
* * * 


The Plymouth election is exciting a good deal more 
than even the usual interest that is excited by bye- 
elections nowadays ; but the reasons are rather personal 
than political. Lady Astor has more than a chance 
of being the first woman to take her seat in the House 
of Commons, and she provides excellent ‘‘ copy”’ for 
the Press; but it will be difficult to attach any par- 
ticular moral either to her election or to her defeat. 
The chief political interest of the contest will inevitably 
centre in the relative positions of the Liberal and 
Labour candidates. Otherwise the main question at 
issue seems to be whether Members of Parliament who 
succeed to titles can persuade the electors to allow 
their wives to keep their seats warm for them, whilst 
they are seeking to discard their hereditary disabilities. 
To judge from the reports of Lady Astor’s speeches 
and interviews, those optimistic persons who hoped 
that the active entry of women into politics would 
“raise the tone”’ of political controversy arid lead to 
a reduction of vulgarity and venom are likely to be 
sadly disillusioned by this contest, unless they comfort 
themselves with the thought that the woman candidate 
in this case is an American and in no way representative 
of the English women’s movement—which is certainly 


true. Lady Astor does not apparently pretend to 
know anything about politics or economics or any 
other subject that is of public importance at the moment. 
From the point of view of the central organisation of 
the Coalition the advantages of turning any unavoid- 
able bye-election into a farce are obvious ; the question 
is whether the electors of Plymouth will consent to 
be made the tools of such a policy. In spite of last 
November we have enough respect for the solid sense 
of the British elector to doubt it. 


* * * 


At a delegate meeting of the National Union of Railway- 
men on Wednesday it was decided to appoint two general 
secretaries, one for political and the other for industrial 
purposes, each to have a salary of £1,000 a year. Mr. 
Thomas will hold the former post and Mr. Cramp 
probably the latter. Those who are acquainted with 
the history of the Labour movement, and with the causes 
of many of the internal difficulties which it has had to 
encounter, will appreciate the great significance of this 
decision. That so large and important a Union should 
have recognised the “economy of high wages,” on a 
plane so different from that with which the rank and 
file of the members are acquainted, is in more ways than 
one a most hopeful sign. In view of the attempt made 
during the recent strike by a section of the Press to 
discredit Mr. Thomas by descriptions and photographs 
of the “large mansion and grounds” of which he was 
said to have just taken a lease in Dulwich, it is interesting 
to record that the title deeds of the house in question are 
to ‘be purchased and presented to Mr. Thomas by a 
voluntary subscription amongst the members of his 


Union. 
ok wk * 


The municipal elections have everywhere resulted 
in remarkable successes for Labour. In Scotland and 
in the provinces Labour has done well: in London its 
gains heve been nothing less than extraordinary, the 
“* Progressive ’’ party having been practically wiped 
out of municipal politics. Twelve London Boroughs 
will now be controlled by Labour with absolute majori- 
ties, and the total number of Labour representatives 
on the Metropolitan Borough Councils has advanced 
from considerably less than a hundred to five hundred 
and sixty odd. The provincial and Scottish returns 
are not yet complete; but they also indicate large 
gains in all the industrial districts and substantial 
gains even in districts which cannot be counted as 
industrial. The Times and other journals attribute 
these successes to the creation by the Labour Movement 
of an effective electoral machine throughout the country, 
and to the apathy of the non-Labour sections of the 
public. While there is some truth in this view, in that 
Labour propaganda has been very greatly extended and 
improved, it is certainly not the case that Labour 
possesses a better electoral organisation than the other 
parties. The election results are a tribute to the 
effect, not so much of organisation, as to the efforts 
and enthusiasm of voluntary Labour propagandists. 

* * * 


The sequel to the elections will undoubtedly be a 
revival of the demand for the granting of greater 
powers to local authorities without the cumbrous 
and costly procedure of Private Bill legislation. The 
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elections were fought largely on this issue, and with it 
the question of finding new sources for local revenue, 
either by land taxation or by some form of local income- 
tax, was often coupled by the Labour candidates. 
The present voting system is so obviously obsolete 
and unfair in its incidence that these matters will have 
to be taken seriously in hand; and if the Labour 
representatives on the various authorities can get 
together and devise a workable scheme they will have 
an excellent chance of getting it carried into effect. 
Other results of the Labour successes will be that a 
new stimulus will be applied to the Councils to get 
their housing schemes into full operation without 
further delay, and that the permissive clauses of the 
Education Act of 1918 will stand a much better chance 
than before of being put into real effect as soon as the 
Act is allowed to come into force. 

* * * 

The Trade Union Conference which met on Wednes- 
day to consider its attitude to the Industrial Courts 
Bill was distinctly hostile to the measure, even in its 
amended form. It was decided, however, to advise 
the Labour Party to give the Bill a Second Reading, 
and to move drastic amendments in Committee. The 
Conference is to be recalled after the Committee stage 
to decide upon its final attitude to the Bill. The 
hostility at Wednesday’s Conference was directed 
partly to the fact that some elements of compulsory 
enforcement of agreements and awards still remain 
in the Bill, and still more to the danger that the measure 
is a first instalment of a complete scheme of Com- 
pulsory Arbitration. It is expected that the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill will be taken next week, and 
there may be a stiff fight over some of the provisions ; 
for, in addition to the Labour Party amendments, the 
employers may take the hint given in the Times and 
endeavour to reinstate the clauses dropped by the 
Government in face of the unanimous hostility of the 
Trade Union Movement. 

a * * 

The agricultural labourers’ organisations are now 
to meet the farmers under the auspices of the Industrial 
Conference Committee in order to ascertain whether 
an agreement can be arrived at concerning the inclusion 
of agriculture in the Hours of Employment Bill. Thus, 
a last chance is to be given for agreement on the Bill, 
and upon the success of the negotiations will probably 
depend the fate of the proposed National Industrial 
Council. If an agreement is reached, and if the Govern- 
ment then gives effect to the agreement, the formation 
of the National Industrial Council will be resumed ; 
if not, it may be taken as almost certain that the last 
has been heard of the proposal; for if no agreement 
is reached it will be necessary to call the full Industrial 
Conference together once more, and the Conference 
will be most unlikely to agree to proceed with the 
formation of the Council if the Government refuses to 
give effect to its unanimous recommendations. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The Chief Secretary 
displayed his usual self-confidence in reply to the 
questions of Labour members and others who threw 
doubt on the wisdom of his Irish policy. He did 
not deny that he has taken measures in many districts 
to prevent Irish members from addressing their 
constituents; but alleged as justification that one 


could tell “the type of speech” the “type of man” 
would deliver, and that many Sinn Fein M.P.’s were 
in jail for having incited to the murder of policemen. 
Mr. MacVeagh characterised the latter statement as a 
falsehood ; but perhaps Mr. Macpherson regards any 
revolutionary speech as an incitement to murder 

on the ground that policemen would be killed in a 
Sinn Fein rising. His treatment of the cases in which 
civilians lost their lives as the result of injuries inflicted 
upon them by the military and police was even less 
candid. But the important point is Mr. Macpherson’s 
—and the Government’s—determination to brand Sinn 
Feiners as criminals. Lord Southborough’s interesting 
proposal for an informal Conference between himself and 
(not the criminals themselves) but a “ few friends ”’ of 
the criminals is, therefore, unlikely to meet with official 


encouragement. 
x * 


Captain Stephen Gwynn, who approves of Lord 
Southborough’s proposal, has been enlarging on the 
difficulties of that withdrawal of the “ Army of Occupa- 
tion ’’ which Sir Horace Plunkett advocated as essential 
to Irish settlement. He certainly voices in this matter 
the opinions of quite a number of Irishmen who are 
also strong Home Rulers. There is no reason to think 
that the withdrawal of the military would bring to an 
end the series of murders, chiefly of policemen, which 
Mr. Macpherson makes the justification of his coercive 
regime. Tosome of these murders, indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to attribute any sort of political motive. The 
question of the disestablishment of the military Govern- 
ment of Ireland is quite separate, however, from that 
of the withdrawal of the military; and such a dises- 
tablishment is quite feasible less from the standpoint 
of the most nervous citizens. That Government of 
which Mr. Macpherson is the ardent mouthpiece has 
not even the merit of efficiency—look at the growing 
audacity of the secret society—though there may be 
some who console themselves with the reflection that 
Ireland has not been ruled so vindictively for generations. 

* * * 

We have expressed more than once in these columns 
our regret that one of the first “ economies” decided 
upon by the Government, when the outery against 
extravagance began in the summer, was the abolition 
of the Review of the Foreign Press. This publication, 
prepared and issued under the supervision of the 
Intelligence Departmert of the War Office, was never 
for reasons which were apparcntly purely of the red tape 
order—placed on sale or made available for the use of 
the general public. It was, however, very efficiently 
conducted, and was of the greatest value to those who 
wished to follow public opinion in enemy, neutral and 
Allied countries, and who had the good fortune to be 
able to secure copies of it. Its only fault was that 
ultimately it grew perhaps to be too voluminous. It 
was issued every day, and nearly every day was accom- 
panied by a bulky Supplement. However, the War 
Office having abolished it, it is now to be re-issued by 
private enterprise with the assistance of many of the 
original staff, including the editor, and under the 
general contro] of an Advisory Council which includes 
the names of Sir Michael Sadler, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
Mr. Sidney Webb and General Fabian Ware. It will 
appear twice weekly in the form of a Political Review 
and an Economic Review. Particulars may be obtained 
from Watergate House, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


To Government Bill dealing with the establish- 


ment of Industrial Courts may not seem, in 

the form in which it has been introduced into 

the House of Commons this week, to be a 
measure of very great importance. But behind this 
modest-looking measure lies, as everyone in the Labour 
world is aware, a singular and very interesting piece 
of history, which throws so clear a light upon the 
Government’s methods of dealing with Labour as to be 
well worth preserving. In September, the Minister 
of Labour invited certain Trade Unions, principally 
concerned with the engineering and shipyard industries, 
to confer with him concerning the extension of the 
Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, which was due 
to expire in November. This first meeting was non- 
committal on both sides; but at a second meeting 
in October, at which representatives of the Trade Union 
side of the Industrial Conference Committee also 
attended, the Unions put forward a demand that the 
Wages Act should be continued in its present form for 
another year in order to allow time for permenent wage- 
rates to be settled by negotiation. The Minister 
intimated that he had also met the employers and that 
they objected to a continuance of the Act without 
amendment. No details, however, were given and 
the Conference adjourned until Friday of last week, 
by which time the Government’s reply was to be ready. 

Last Friday the Minister of Labour suddenly dropped 
a bombshell among the reassembled delegates in the 
shape of an entirely new Bill of sixteen clauses, only 
one of which had any reference to the continuance of 
the Wages Act. This one clause did not extend the 
Act as a whole, but provided that the minimum rates 
at present fixed under the Act should not be reduced 
until September, 1920, when the similar guarantee 
already given to the railwaymen is due to expire. The 
remaining fifteen clauses proposed the establishment 
of a permanent Court of Arbitration and of Courts of 
Enquiry into trade disputes, including threatened as 
well as actual disputes, and disputes between two or 
more Trade Unions as well as between employers and 
employed. The Court of Arbitration, which was to 
be nominated by the Minister of Labour, was not to 
have general compulsory powers, but was to be 
empowered, on an application from both parties to a 
dispute, to issue compulsory awards, which were to be 
legally binding, and could be extended by the Court 
to any recalcitrant minority in the trades or industries 
concerned. In order to make the awards binding, 
not only were they to rank as an implied term in the 
contract of service, thus making the individual workman 
liable at common law for breach of an award, but 
any Union using its funds in any way to support a 
strike against an award, including a sympathetic strike, 
was to be liable for damages, and laid open to injunction 
or even sequestration of its funds, thus losing the 
protection afforded by the Trades Disputes Act of 1906, 
and any officer or official of a Union was also to be 
liable to heavy penalties for supporting a strike against 
an award. 

Naturally, the outcry against this extraordinary 
attack upon elementary Trade Union liberties was 
immediate and vehement. Indeed. such was the 
attitude of Friday’s Conference that on Saturday 
morning the Minister of Labour had to announce the 


withdrawal of the offending clause, and with it of 
another clause which is dealt with below. He thus 
hastily dropped the most objectionable features in his 
Bill in the hope of disarming criticism and saving the 
remainder. But so little was his action to the liki 
of the Times that, in its leading article on Monday 
morning, it virtually incited the capitalist interests 
in the House of Commons to endeavour to reinsert 
the abandoned provisions when the Bill came before 
Parliament. 

As the Bill originally stood, its object and tendency 
were perfectly clear. The Government, not daring 
to impose a general measure of compulsory arbitration, 
was aiming at securing the permanent retention of the 
machinery by which compulsory arbitration was 
operated during the war, and at the same time the 
institution on a permanent basis of a first instalment 
of compulsory arbitration. Had the Bill gone forward 
in its original form, a very simple amendment, making 
compulsory the reference of disputes to the Court, 
could have been either inserted by the present House 
of Commons in Committee or passed later in the form 
of a one-clause Bill. Compulsory Arbitration would 
have come, as Conscription came, under disguise and 
by easy stages. The excision from the Bill of the com- 
pulsory elements which it originally contained will 
make these subsequent developments more difficult ; 
but it is hardly possible to doubt that the hope of them 
is the Government’s reason for desiring to proceed with 
the Bill in its emasculated form. Labour will require 
to look this gift-Bill very carefully in the mouth in 
order to see whether its teeth have really been drawn. 

Together with the clause making strikes illegal in 
certain cases and attaching Trade Union funds, the 
Minister of Labour has dropped from the Bill another 
clause. Of this also a good deal needs to be said, if 
only in criticism of the astonishing reasons advanced 
by Sir Robert Horne for its withdrawal. Last April, 
the Indurtrial Conference recommended the permanent 
adoption of the course known as the “ extension of 
awards.” This extension, first legalised by the Muni- 
tion Acts and now in force under the Wages Act, makes 
it illegal for an “outside” or “ non-federated”’ em- 
ployer to pay lower wages than those agreed upon by 
or awarded to the federated employers and the Trade 
Unions in a trade or industry. In other words, it 
gives to the agreed or awarded rates the legal force of 
minimum rates throughout the trade or industry. 
Instead of this Sir Robert Horne proposed to make the 
awards of the Court compulsory throughout the trade 
or industry on workers as well as employer, that is, 
to make them legal maximum as well as minimum rates. 
When the Trade Unions refused to accept these com- 
pulsory mazima. he insisted upon withdrawing the 
whole clause. 

The significance here lies, not so much in the fact 
of the withdrawal, as in the extraordinary argument 
by which Sir Robert Horne supported it in his official 
statement to the Press. You cannot, he said in effect, 
make a rate of wages binding upon the employer unless 
you make it binding upon the workers also. This 
argument is directly contrary to the whole principle which 
industrial legislation has hitherto followed in this 
country, and is directly violated by at least two Acts 
which Sir Robert Horne is himself supposed to adminis- 
ter, to say nothing of two Bills which he is supposed 
to be piloting through the House of Commons. Both 
the Trade Boards Acts and the Coal Mines (Minimum 
Wage) Act enforce on the employer the payment of 
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rates of wages which they do not compel the workman 
to accept, and the Minimum Wage Commission Bill 
now before Parliament contemplates a much wider 
extension of this practice. Moreover, the Hours of 
Employment Bill makes a restriction upon the hours 
to be worked obligatory on the employer, without in 
any way interfering with the right of any worker to ask, 
or strike, for a lessening of hours. All our industrial 
legislation has hitherto been based on the laying down 
of minimum standards without imposing any limitation 
on the workers’ right to improve their position further 
if they can. 

Nevertheless, Sir Robert Horne, apparently in all 
seriousness, advances this curious argument as a reason 
for refusing the agreed demand of the Industrial Con- 
ference, which was unanimously accepted by the 
employers as well as by the Trade Unions, and makés 
at least as much in favour of the employer as of the 
Union by protecting him against unfair competition 
by outside firms paying low wages. Moreover, he 
uses the same argument as his reason for refusing the 
request of the Trade Unions for a further extension 
of the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act in its present 
form. Cannot one of the economists at the Ministry 
of Labour give his chief a few elementary lessons on 
the history of industrial legislation ? 

Apart from the proposed Industrial Court, the most 
important proposal in the Bill as it now stands is that 
dealing with Courts of Inquiry. These Courts are 
clearly modelled upon the Canadian “ Lemieux ”’ Act ; 
but they contain no provision for legal penalties against 
a strike before the inquiry is completed. Like the 
rest of the Bill in its new form, they rely on the pressure 
of public opinion to drive the workers to abide by the 
results of arbitration and inquiry. It should, however, 
be noted that they have compulsory power to call for 
the production of all documents, to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses, and to publish the results of inquiry 
with the significant exception that they may not disclose 
private particulars relating to any firm. There is no 
corresponding exception of private Trade Union docu- 
ments. 

The Bill will be judged by the Trade Union Movement 
from two points of view. The Trade Unions, almost 
entirely for the sake of their women members, desire a 
guarantee against wage reductions in the near future. 
That is the only part of the Bill which they definitely 
want. There may be other parts to which they are not 
opposed ; but they will scrutinise the measure the more 
carefully because, in its original form, it was an undis- 
guised and wanton attack upon Trade Union liberties. 
Regarding thc provision for voluntary arbitration and 
compulsory inquiry, they are likely, once more, to be in 
two minds. To voluntary arbitration in itself there is 
clearly no objection, provided that the arbitrators are 
really both untrammelled and impartial, and provided 
further that the voluntary system is not so devised as to 
provide a stepping-stone to compulsion. But, under the 
Bill, will the arbitrators be impartial or free? There 
is a general belief in the world of Labour that the awards 
of the present Court of Arbitration, which would 
probably be perpetuated under the Bill, are at least as 
much determined by orders or suggestions from the 
Government, often guided by political considerations, 
or by the influence of vested interests, as by a free and 
impartial consideration of the case. 

Arbitration under Government influence is obviously 
Worse than no arbitration at all; for, under present 
conditions, the Government is a party to most important 





industrial disputes, and, whatever may be claimed for 
Parliament, the Government has certainly no right to be 
judge of its own case. Even apart from the almost 
insuperable difficulty of securing as arbiters men really 
impartial in the present conflicts between “Capital” and 
Labour, State arbitration is confronted with the further 
problem of maintaining public confidence in its own 
disinterestedness and freedom from political influence. 
We fail to see that the Industrial Courts Bill is likely to 
overcome these obstacles, or indeed that it proposes any 
method of doing so. This being the case, and its origin 
in a frontal attack on Trade Union liberties being taken 
into account, we are, to say the least, extremely sceptical 
as to its value, and inclined to suggest that the best 
course would be to drop it altogether and to renew the 
Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act as it stands, for a 
further period, in order to allow time for a better- 
considered measure to be devised. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


E are now within a few days of the anniversary 
of the Armistice, and the League of Nations, 
on which such high hopes were set, has still 
to fight its way into popular favour. It has 

a formidable array of opponents—amilitarists, conserva- 
tives, case-hardened diplomats, “ practical ** men who 
pride themselves in “seeing things as they are.”” Some of 
them regard the League as a mild joke ; others will call 
it, as Lord Melbourne called the proposal to repeal the 
Corn Laws, “ the wildest and maddest scheme that it 
ever entered into the imagination of man to conceive.” 
But there is also a vast mass of persons who neither 
believe nor disbelieve in the League, simply because 
they know next to nothing about it. One popular 
editor, who has been the self-appointed champion of 
many causes, from a “business government” to 
religious reform, has proclaimed that the League of 
Nations is an empty phrase, that he cannot see what 
it means; and doubtless in this inability to grasp even 
the cons, let alone the pros, of the case he is speaking for 
a very large number of his fellow-countrymen. If the 
majority of people in this country, which must be re- 
garded at least as one of the most politically enlightened 
of the covenanting nations, continue to regard the 
League of Nations as an empty phrase, then look on it 
will become an empty phrase and we shall soon all be 
busy preparing for the next war. 

It is to combat this danger—the inert blind mass with 
their active blind leaders—that the League of Nations 
Union has begun its campaign of popular education. We 
referred a week or two ago to its inaugural meeting at 
the Mansion House, and we have now to welcome the 
first number of its new quarterly—an excellent publica- 
tion, full of instruction for those who wish to under- 
stand, and to explain to others, the principles on which 
the League is founded, its duties and the difficulties 
which confront it. 

That there is need of much explanation is obvious if 
the League of Nations is to have the necessary popular 
support. It will, it is true, function automatically up 
to a point—that is to say, it will carry out certain imme- 
diate duties which have been delegated to it, in con- 
nection with the Saar Valley administration, for instance, 
the City of Dantzig or the International Water- 
ways. But it was created for bigger things than these, 
and the constructive work ahead of it has not yet been 
put down in black and white. If we are to have what 
has been called “‘a world league of free peoples for 
securing international justice, mutual defence and per- 
manent peace,” it is clear that the “ free peoples ” must 
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exercise their freedom a little more strenuously. They 
must, in fact, begin to take control of their foreign 
policies. And that means that they must have a better 
knowledge and a more genuine interest in foreign affairs 
than they have had hitherto. Lord Robert Cecil said 
the other day that “ not one man in a thousand in this 
country could give a clear account of what is to be the 
organisation and activities of the League of Nations.” 
We would go farther, and say that not one man in ten 
thousand has any but the vaguest idea of the dangerous 
condition to which the war and the Peace Conference 
have reduced most of Europe and half of Asia. Until 
that is pretty widely known it will not be easy even to 
make a beginning of promoting international justice. 
The optimistic supporters of the League of Nations look 
confidently to it to right the blatant wrongs that have 
been perpetrated in the last year. They are, no doubt, 
right in their belief that only through the League will 
China obtain a fair and honourable settlement with 
Japan in the matter of Shantung. It is evident, too, 
that the League alone can satisfy the aspiration of 
Austria for union with Germany, or enable her to recover 
the Tyrolese territory that the St. Germains Treaty 
made over to Italy. The peace of Italy and of Jugo- 
Slavia depends ultimately, we may be sure, upon the 
League ; every other hope of finding a real solution of 
the Adriatic dispute seems to have been exhausted. It 
is even possible that the League will presently have the 
task of making terms with Soviet Russia. But how is 
it to cope effectively with these and a dozen other 
problems which the Supreme Council has left to it 
unless it has the driving force of an enlightened public 
opinion behind it? It is hardly likely that the old 
diplomats and the “ business interests ’’ that lurked in 
the background of the Peace Conference will hanker 
after any new-fashioned experiments in international 
justice. 

There is another important function of the League of 
Nations about which little has yet been said—the super- 
vision of the Mandates. Art. XXII. of the Covenant 
puts “‘ those colonies and territories which, as a conse- 
quence of the late war, have ceased to be under the 
sovereignty of the State which formerly governed them ”’ 
under the tutelage of certain “ advanced nations.”’ In 
the case of the uncivilised peoples of Central Africa, the 
Mandatory power is to be responsible for the whole 
administration, subject to certain definite conditions. 
Freedom of conscience or religion must be guaranteed ; 
slave trading, traffic in arms and liquor must be pro- 
hibited ; fortifications or military or naval bases must 
not be established ; the natives must not be trained in 
arms except for purposes of policing or defending the 
territory ; freedom of trade must be assured to all mem- 
bers of the League. These conditions are clearly de- 
signed (except perhaps the last) for the good of the 
natives. But equally clearly they do not give them 
complete protection. There are methods of economic 
exploitation which are not included in this list. And 
those methods have been applied in Africa. They have 
been applied even under British Administration, how- 
ever superior our conduct may have been to that of 
other nations. No one who has studied the conditions 
in our East African possessions can pretend that, in 
dealing with the land or in providing ourselves with 
cheap labour, we have considered nothing but “ the 
well-being and development of the natives.” If, then, 
the well-being and development of the natives is to be, 
in the words of the Covenant, “a sacred trust of 
civilisation,” it will need the greatest vigilance on the 
part of the League in supervising colonial administration. 
Here, again, the League must have an instructed and 
vigorous public opinion behind it. A League which is 


merely the instrument of capitalists and officials will 
be but a poor blessing to the natives. 
Finally, it is worth remembering that the primary 


‘SEDITION IS THE BEST 


object of the League of Nations is to prevent war. Is 
anything to be done in the matter of reducing arma- 
ments ? We referred a week or two ago to the demands 
made in the French Chamber that some steps should 
be taken. But the Chamber has been dissolved and the 
Press and the politicians are busy about other matters. 
In this country Lord Fisher has trumpeted forth 
denunciations of our naval extravagance. But in the 
main, we gather, he has amused rather than impressed 
his public. He has not received much support from 
his fellow-admirals. Some members of the House of 
Commons—most of them purely on grounds of economy, 
a few from larger motives—have talked of drastic 


reductions. The Prime Minister has made a charac- 
teristic pronouncement. “The great nations that 


promoted the League of Nations,”’ he said in the Future, 
‘should show their confidence in it and trust it. If 
those who promoted it increase their armaments, it is a 
sham. Those who believe in it most trust it 
mo-t, and the rest will follow. Britain is ready. 
Let all other nations do likewise.’ This is a magnificent 
sentiment, even if the grammar is a little weak. But 
does it mean anything? We are afraid we know 
Mr. Lloyd George too well to attach much importance 
to it. Meanwhile, the professional soldiers and sailors 
are—quite properly—going quietly on with their work 
of preparing for the next war. ‘The chemists and 
inventors, as appeared pretty plainly at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, are elaborating new 
gases and machines and weapons for the next war. 
The smaller nations are either engaged in fighting wars 
of their own or discussing the advisability of increasing 
their forces, profoundly sceptical of the professions of the 
“great nations that promoted the League.” We do 
not see much prospect of Lord Robert Cecil, assisted 
by a handful of enthusiasts, achieving any measure of 
disarmament in the teeth of militant obstruction and 
general public apathy. Disarmament will begin when 
the League of Nations becomes as important and as 
popular an institution as the Trade Union Congress or 
the Tottenham Hotspur Football Club. 





POLICY 


T is the custom, among those of us who are wont 
to be eloquent concerning the ‘“ White Man’s 
Burden,” to represent the British Empire as a 
trust, in process of developing into a democratic 

fellowship or Commonwealth of Nations. According 
to this view, our policy in relation to those parts of the 
Empire which are not at present self-governing is that 
of extending the blessings of representative and respon- 
sible government as rapidly as we can with a due regard 
to political prudence. But, for ull our good intentions, 
it is still a moot point whether the shortest cut to an 
adult and self-governing status in the Empire, for a 
people which desires to achieve emancipation, is to be 
a good boy or a bad boy. Are the proposed Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms for India more the result of our 
consciousness of our civilising mission, or of our painful 
awareness of the widespread unrest in the Indian 
Empire? The treatment which we are proposing to 
mete out to Burma in connection with this very scheme 
leads to an uneasy feeling that our treatment of India 
is at least as much due to our fear of unrest as to our 
conception of our duty towards our neighbour. 

For Burma has been a “ good boy.”’ According to 
the testimony of her own Governor, who is at present 
attempting to foist a reactionary scheme of so-called 
“reforms ” upon her, “there has been no extremist 
party of Young Burmans ;_ there has been no unbridled 
and defamatory Press; there have been, thank God! 
no signs of unrest among Burmese students and not 
even the slightest suspicion of anarchy.” This is the 
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statement of Sir Reginald Craddock, the present 
Governor, speaking on the Rowlatt Act. Is it, then, 
because anarchy and agitation have been absent that 
it is proposed to exclude Burma from the reforms which 
the rest of the Indian Empire 1s to receive ? 

Mr. Montagu did not visit Burma, although he received 
a Burmese deputation, when he went to India to concert 
the reform scheme with the Viceroy. It was, however, 
definitely laid down in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
that, “‘ when the proposals are published, there will be 
an opportunity for the Government and people of 
Burma to say how far they regard them as applicable 
to their case.” The exclusion of Burma was not, 
therefore, definitely contemplated by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford, although it would appear to have 
become a definite part of the policy of the Indian 
Government. 

It is difficult to see what conceivable reason can be 
advanced for refusing to Burma the same concessions 
towards self-government as are being extended to the 
other provinces of the Indian Empire. The percentage 
of literacy is about three times as high in Burma as in 
even the most literate Indian provinces. The knowledge 
of English is widely diffused: there has been a steady 
increase in the spread of higher education. Moreover, 
Burma is almost entirely free from some of the diffi- 
culties which hamper the development of democratic 
institutions in India. There is no caste system and 
no nobility. The Burmese are a homogeneous race, 
and racial minorities are small and unimportant. 
The Buddhist religion is almost general. No serious 
differences of race, religion or opinion exist to tear 
the people asunder. The country, indeed, is mainly 
agricultural, and the large towns are few; but its 
rural prosperity and stability may be gauged by the 
fact that the incidence of land taxation per head is 
higher than in any Indian province. Of a population 
of between ten and eleven millions, nearly nine millions 
are in rural areas, and of these, five millions are peasant 
cultivators (tenants or landlords), the peasant owner 
predominating, and about a million and a-half agri- 
cultural labourers. From such a population, with a 
high percentage of literacy, there is every reason to 
expect moderation and responsibility in the exercise 
of political power. 

It has been used as an argument against the extension 
to Burma of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme that 
there is no demand for elective institutions. This 
contention is not borne out by the facts. The Burmese 
reform movement is a moderate movement, but there 
can be no doubt that it is as representative as similar 
movements in India. At the All Burma mass meeting, 
held at Rangoon in August (after a postponement 
due to its prohibition at first by the police), there were 
represented 42 towns, 121 rural district associations, 
many Rangoon associations, and the numerous branches 
of the Young Men’s Buddhist Association, which has 
taken the lead in the reform movement. This meeting 
first repudiated the so-called Reform Scheme _pro- 
pounded by the Burmese Government, and then went 
on to demand the inclusion of Burma as a province in 
the Government of India Bill. A Burmese deputation 
is now in this country to put this point of view before 
the British people, and the Labour Party has definitely 
announced its intention, if Burma is not included by 
the Government, of moving in the House of Commons 
an amendment for its inclusion in the Bill. 

But what, it may be asked, is the matter with the 
reform scheme propounded by the Burmese Govern- 
ment? It was originally stated in official quarters 
that this scheme had the assent of the people of Burma ; 
but. its decisive repudiation throughout the country 
sufficiently disposes of that point. The chief fault 
of the scheme—the fault which has led to this decisive 
repudiation—is that it has been expressly devised 





in such a way as to ensure that, while there appears 
to be an elective majority upon the proposed Legislative 
Council, this majority shall in fact be composed of 
persons fully subservient to the official will. In each 
village in Burma there is a headman (thugyi). The 
headmen were formerly elective—that is, before the 
British occupation ; but they are now appcinted and 
removable by the Deputy Commissioners of the Burmese 
Government. Moreover, the headman is in reality 
a minor official of the Government, collecting the 
local revenue on commission and possessing certain 
judicial powers. He is therefore doubly under the 
Governmental thumb. 

The Craddock scheme is based upon Circle Boards, 
consisting of persons elected by the income-tax payers 
in a group of village tracts. This may seem democratic 
enough as a basis for rural self-government ; but Sir 
R. Craddock’s own comment upon it is illuminating. 
“ The village headman,” he says, “ may offer himself 
as a candidate, and it is probable that for some years 
to come he will in the majority of cases be selected “as 
ther natural representative of his tract.’ In other 
words, the scheme proposed will yield on the Circle 
Boards a clear majority of persons who are in fact 
minor Government officials. This is the more serious 
because it is proposed to make the Circle Boards the 
chief basis for election to the Legislative Council. 
Of fifty-six elected members on the Legislative Council, 
six are to represent “special electorates *’—that is, 
mainly the European community—and thirty-one are 
to be chosen by the Circle Boards, leaving nineteen 
town representatives, who are likely to be the only 
group really representing any important section of 
the Burmese people. In addition, there are to be 
thirty-six nominated members, including twenty officials, 
two experts, six representatives of races or interests 
which fail to secure elective representation, and eight 
chosen upon the recommendation of the Commissioner 
to rectify any anomaly which the election results may 
disclose. The addition of this provision, after the 
safeguards already provided for representation of 
Europeans and other minorities, is a truly wonderful 
example of democracy as it is understood by 
bureaucracies. 

Enough has been said to show clearly why the Crad- 
dock scheme has failed to find favour with the Burmese 
people. It is based throughout upon the idea of the 
“tame native,” and it provides the fullest assurance 
for the Government of an official majority on every 
important issue. This being so, it is hardly necessary 
to pursue the point further, or to show that, under 
the scheme, even the bodies so elected are to possess 
no real power, and can be overridden at any point by 
the will of the Executive. 

In order to include Burma in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme, no more is needed than the insertion of 
a single word among the names of the provinces to 
which the Government of India Bill is to apply. It 
is not suggested that, if this is not done, the whole 
of Burma will immediately flame up into insurrection. 
It will not ; but the seeds of unrest will have been sown, 
and we shall pay later on the penalty of our failure. 
It is surely better to take the necessary steps towards 
self-government now, while the unrest remains strictly 
constitutional, than to wait until an unconstitutional 
movement has been provoked, and then concede to 
fear of the consequences what we have persistently 
refused to reason and justice. We are not discussing 
here the merits or defects of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme, or saying whether it goes far enough or too 
far. We are saying only that, if India can have the 
concessions which it proposes, there is no conceivable 
reason why Burma should be refused them. Burma 
is at present subject to all the general laws by which 
the Indian Empire is governed ; and there can be no 
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reason, after subjecting her to repressive laws, why we 
should refuse her a share in laws which at least lead 
in the direction of freedom. It is to be hoped that 
the Joint Committee which is now sitting will recom- 
mend the inclusion of Burma in the Government of 
India Bill, and that the Government will accede to 
the proposal. To do otherwise is to send the word 
forth to the whole of the unenfranchised Empire that 
sedition pays better than loyalty. 


THE NOUVEAU RICHE 


HERE has seldom been anyone more consist- 
ently unpopular than the nouveau riche. He 
gets his own way, it is true, and has a large 
choice as regards wives, titles and diversions. 

But we all sneer at him behind his back. He has been 
the theme of satirists for hundreds of years. He has no 
friends in literature—that unpurchasable judge. His 
lack of manners, taste, and noble purposes has moved 
men to derisive mirth since Petronius described the 
most vulgar and fantastic of banquets. The nouveau 
riche of to-day is despised even by the nouveau riche of 
yesterday. He receives no warm welcome from those 
who are themselves the sons and grandsons of earlier 
nouveaux riches. It is the tendency of those who have 
made or inherited money to regard themselves as a stable 
and lordly community, and to scorn the late-comers into 
the circle as alien intruders. It is rather amusing at the 
present moment to see many rich men who made their 
fortunes before the war engaged in a campaign for 
putting a special tax on rich men who made their 
fortunes during the war. There are no doubt many 
motives, some good and some dubious, inspiring those 
who are taking part in the campaign. One of the good 
motives is a desire to make it clear in some way that 
no citizen is expected to reap financial advantage from 
the fact that his country is engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle. As we pointed out recently, it is not so easy 
to distinguish between ill-gotten and well-gotten gains 
as some of the advocates of the levy on war-wealth 
assume. We are concerned for the moment, however, 
with analysing not their scheme but their motives. 
As for the latter, we fancy that some place must be 
found among thm for a desire to clip the wings of 
parvenus. The man who owns estates or a long- 
established fortune has no more liking for parvenus than 
has the shrillest preacher of a class war. The parvenu 
is the sort of profiteer whom all the traditional profiteers 
are willing to throw to the wolves. They do not like 
him. He speaks badly, and has a ‘vulgar face and 
hands. He looks ridiculous in evening dress—indeed, 
in any dress. He is a pretentious parrot of tastes to 
which he has not been brought up. He is never at 
ease and seeks to strengthen his position by display. 
Comic writers have laughed at him for centuries on 
account of his antics as he attempts to adapt himself 
to the culture and manners of his new circle. He is 
an absurd figure, like a grown-up person turned into a 
schoolboy and sent into a class for beginners. Moliére’s 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme gets all the fun that genius can 
get out of a situation of the kind. But the modern 
world, the modern play and the modern musical comedy 
have all been full of mockery of a similar kind. Harold 
Frederic’s millionaire, if we remember right, used to 
splash water on the bedroom floor, when he was staying 
at a country house, in order to give the servants the 
impression that he had taken a cold bath—a habit he 
had not yet acquired. In the theatre we had Beerbohm 
Tree a few years ago in a fine and detailed study of a 
vulgar rich man in Business is Business. And it is not 


many years since we had South African millionaires 
continually as butts in musical comedy. One still 
remembers the fierce glitter from the diamonds on their 


fingers. We can recall no good book, indeed, or 
even any bad play, in which the parvenu has been 
treated as a character to admire. Some American 
novelists have made the making of money a theme on 
the heroic level. But the ablest of them, such as Mrs. 
Wharton, have preferred to satirise the luxury and 
artificial lives of their “ get-rich-quick ” countrymen. 
In the nineteenth century many respectable writers in 
this country preached through tale and treatise a gospel 
of Christian greed of gold. But none of this has lasted 
as literature. Literature, like religion, is by tradition 
critical of the rich man. 


It is easy to understand why the rich man has so 
bad a name among prophets and authors. It is because 
the average rich man is more anxious that society 
should serve him than that he should serve society. 
The average poor man, too, it may be; for “all we 
like sheep,” etc. But the rich man represents in visible 
and exalted form the triumph of egoism as opposed to 
public spirit. We do not forget the considerable 
number of rich men who have rendered services to 
society both while making their fortunes and afterwards. 
We are considering the average newly-rich man, how- 
ever, and we hold that one of his most marked character- 
istics is a strong belief in the rights of money and a 
very weak belief (if any) in the duties of money. He 
holds that the still, small voice of the social conscience 
which has been making itself heard in the last generation 
or two is a delusion, like the voices heard by Joan of Are. 
Even when he. goes to church on Sunday, and hears from 
the pulpit that he has his wealth only on trust, he 
thinks: “‘ No,no. You mean, inatrust.” He believes 
that money is the end and the justification of most 
things. He thinks that railways and electric light 
and music and cornfields are justified only because they 
pay. “Mr. Hill,” said a reporter to Mr. Louis Hill, 
one of the “railroad” kings of America, some years ago, 
“* what do you regard as the prime function of a railway 
corporation ?”’ “Get revenues,” replied Mr. Hill. 
** And then?” he was asked. ‘“‘ Get more,” was his 
answer. ‘“‘ The reporter,” according to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, “‘ waited patiently to have something 
added; Mr. Hill waved his hand. The interview was 
over.” This to the modern mind seems to be a business- 
man’s declaration of independence of morality. More 
and more people are coming to see that railways would 
be necessary even if they made no money for anybody 
and were as free as the roads, or even if, as Mr. Shaw 
proposes, passengers had to be paid twopence a mile 
for travelling on them. Every time a railway strike 
occurs, however, it becomes clear that a great many 
people still labour under the delusion that the chief 
function of a railway is to “‘ get dividends.” Theoreti- 
cally, one would think, it ought only to be possible for a 
railway company to earn dividends by serving the 
public interest. And, obviously, a company would soon 
lose money if it began to run all its trains to the wrong 
places or if it refused to consult the convenience of 
passengers by letting them know when the trains 
started or at what stations they would stop or what the 
fare would be. One’s complaint against the railways 
is not that they do not serve the public interest at all, 
but they regard themselves as justified in repeatedly 
subordinating it to private interests. The railways 
in this country, however, have for a long time ceased 
to give us parvenus with fortunes. Had they been as 
comparatively free from control as ships and munition 
factories, they might have done so during the war. 
There is nothing in the accepted theory of the rights of 
wealth that could have prevented them. All over 
the country, in war-time as in peace-time, we saw rich 
and would-be-rich men acting on the principle that 
England’s difficulty was Croesus’s opportunity. And 
now, as a result of five years of war, we see a crop of 
nouveaua riches blossoming in every city andsmall town 
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in the kingdom. The racecourses, the restaurants, 
the stalls of the music-halls are packed with them. 
Who could have foretold five years ago that in the 
autumn of 1919 so many odd-looking creatures would 
be smoking two-shilling cigars and drinking champagne 
at ever-so-much a bottle? Yet that is what is now 
causing considerable offence. One hears these people 
blamed not only for making money but for spending it. 
This suggests how hard is the lot of the rich. They are 
denounced if they spend their money, and they are 
denounced if they save it. Even Mr. Carnegie, who 
lavished millions on libraries in preference to jewels, 
drinks or gluttony, did not escape censure. 

On the other hand, one does not think of Mr. Carnegie 
as a typical parvenu. One chooses by preference as a 
type of the nouveau riche a wild and symbolic exaggera- 
tion, such as the late Chicago millionaire, Charles G. 
Gates. Mr. Gates was the son of “Bet You a Million” 
Gates. He himself was known as “ Spend a Million a 
Year” Gates, and, indeed, hespent a million dollars a year 
on tips alone. He once, it is said, nearly scared a waiter 
to death by paying for a hundred-dollar dinner with a 
thousand-dollar bill and bidding him keep the change. 
He took as his motto, “‘ Speed is life,”’ and spent millions 
of dollars in travelling in special trains. ‘‘ My father,” 
he declared, “‘ left me more money than I know what 
to do with. Money is made to burn, anyway, and I 
am burning it. I only want enough left to buy a coffin 
after I am dead.’ Other American parvenus have 
done their best to rival Mr. Gates in fantastic extrava- 
gance. There was the New York millionaire, for 
instance, who at a dinner gave his guests cigarettes 
wrapped in hundred-dollar notes. A millionaire from 
Nebraska spent twenty-thousand dollars on having a 
hat made for him out of paper-money. The “ freak ” 
dinners given some years ago by American millionaires 
are famous. At one dinner the guests were given 
oysters, each of which contained a pearl. Even more 
fantastic is the story of the millionaire’s. wife who 
kept a pet monkey, which had a valet in constant 
attendance. It had its own dining-table and its own 
bed of ivory and gold. It is supposed to have cost its 
mistress between ten and fifteen thousand dollars a 
year. In America, for some reason or other, extrava- 
= takes a more fantastic form than in England. 

he reason may be that in an old country certain 
standards are already in existence in society for people 
who have great possessions. America, however, sprang 
from being a moneyless country to being a moneyed 
country in a few years. In the days of Washington, 
there was little money in America outside the towns ; 
in Maryland and Virginia there was a tobacco currency, 
while in other country parts prices were calculated in 
terms of wheat, milk and rye whiskey. America is 
thus a country of rich men without a long tradition of 
riches. Many of her millionaires, too, have risen from 
poverty, and in their extravagance are simply carrying 
out a poor boy’s dream of what he would do if he had 
heaps of money. If we read the history of American 
millionaires, we shall find that one began as an office- 
boy, another selling papers, another in a grocery store, 
another as a porter, another as a bobbin boy. This 
being so, can we be surprised if one of them gives his 
friends cigarettes wrapped in hundred-dollar notes ? 
Sir James Barrie, we fancy, could make this appear an 
attractive caprice. The boyish daydream of throwing 
money about is more charming to the imagination than 
the grown man’s dream of hoarding it. e worst of it 
is, people throw it about so vulgarly. One likes to 
think that Charles James Fox and his friends did it 
more like gentlemen ; but this may be an illusion of the 
historic imagination. Certainly, literature is kinder to 
the spendthrift than to the miser. The spendthrift, 
as in The School for Scandal, is usually forgiven in the 
end. The best the miser can hope for is the consolation 





prize of our pity. It is important, however, that the 
spendthrift, if he is to prove attractive in literature, 
should be brought up a gentleman. Otherwise, we shall 
be sure to make unpleasant remarks, and jeer at him 
as a parvenu and a profiteer. 


THE STORY OF THE EEL 
UP TO DATE 


F one were choosing, one would not select the 
eel as a suitable peg on which to hang legends, 
and yet it has come to carry a heavy bunch. 

It is not a creature that courts man’s attention, 
and until it is caught it is not demonstrative, yet century 
after century added to its fictitious wonderfulness. 
Aristotle began on the scientific tack by pointing out 
that the eel did not spawn in fresh water, but that 
did not hinder him from suggesting that it was an 
outcome of the slime of marshes and that its food was 
the rain. Pliny’s view was that when eels rubbed 
against the stones, some mucus came off, whence 
young ones were generated. And so the snowball of 
nonsense rolled on. Skipping many centuries we read 
that Rondelet, an expert ichthyologist of the sixteenth 
century, whom Rabelais insisted in calling Rondibilis, 
saw eels arise in a dead horse which had been thrown 
into the marsh of Maguelonne; though of a truth 
there were other modes of origin—from the dust of the 
earth and even from parent eels. A favourite theory 
about the same time was that horse hairs left in a quiet 
pool turned into eels, and there are naturalists living 
who tried this traditional experiment in their boyhood 
and were much puzzled by the post hoc but certainly 
not propter hoc subsequent event, namely, the appear- 
ance of Gordius, the Horse-Hair-Worm. For the 
pseudo-science of the eel has been complicated by 
mixing up the enigma of the fish with that of eel-worms 
on the one hand, and with that of lampreys on the other. 
And it is not in regard to the eel’s life-history only 
that imagination has run riot; certain peculiarities of 
habit have been exaggerated beyond recognition. A 
migrating eel may wriggle across a meadow, feeling its 
way from pond to river; from this little item of fact 
have grown stories of long nocturnal excursions and of 
visits to kitchen-gardens to eat pea-pods. Eels lie 
quietly in the mud in the hard winter and become lively 
again in spring; what further proof could be required 
of their spontaneous generation ? For where they were 
not, there they are ! 

It is usually true that the fairy tales of science are 
much more wonderful than the fictions of ignorance, and 
this is assuredly the case with regard to the common eel. 
Taking advantage of some recent investigations by the 
Danish naturalist, Dr. Johs. Schmidt, we wish to tell 
the story of the eel up to date. A convenient starting- 
point is to be found in the well-known “ eel-fares,” 
when the elvers (already over a year old) come up the 
rivers from the sea. Many a spring we have watched 
the long procession of lithe creatures, each about two and 
a-half inches long and the thickness of the stoutest knit- 
ting needle, and all possessed by the same unconscious 
purpose of going on, going straight on, against the 
stream. The instinctive impulse ceases when the sun 
goes down behind the hills; then the elvers snuggle 
under the stonesand beneaththe bank. Of great interest 
is the broad fact that the date of the eel-fare in our 
British rivers corresponds on the whole with the distance 
between the mouths of these rivers and the open waters 
of the Atlantic, whence, as we shall see, all these elvers 
have come. Their numbers, in the Severn, for instance, 
are sometimes colossal, and Redi relates that he saw 
three millions of pounds’ weight caught in the Arno 
in five hours. With great persistence, conquering 
rapids and circumventing even waterfalls, the young 
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eels make their way up stream, reaching quiet waters 
or ascending tiny tributaries (including drains) to the 
ponds. It seems to betray a niggling mind to detect 
a dysteleology in the fact that elvers sometimes get 
into fatal culs-de-sac, often of man’s making ; for if an 
inborn impulse—a tropism to go straight against the 
current—works well in an overwhelming percentage of 
cases, what more can one expect ? The circumvention 
of waterfalls—taking advantage of the wet rocks and 
the vegetation by the banks—is very interesting. They 
contrive to get past the Falls of the Rhine into Lake 
Constance ; in the case of Niagara, we suppose, some 
long roundabout way to Lake Erie must be discovered. 
Having overcome the difficulties of a hazardous journey, 
the young eels settle down to the humdrum business of 
growth. Voracious eaters of worms and little fishes, 
indeed of all sorts of small fry, they grow steadily in 
length and girth, and attain in the course of years to 
the verge of maturity. They then exchange their 
every-day yellow dress for a travelling costume, dark 
above and silvery below; they become larger and 
much heavier of eye; the shape of the snout entirely 
changes, becoming higher and less broad. The females 
may take 7 to 12 years to reach this stage, and may 
be a yard long when they start on their journey. The 
males “ put on silver” when 4} to 7 years old, and 
their maximum length is about 20 inches. All the 
growing is punctiliously registered in the inconspicuous 
scales, but it must be remembered that these do not 
become noticeable till the fish is in its third or fourth 
year. We have used the awkward phrase “ verge of 
maturity ” for lack of a better; what we mean is that 
the creatures are beginning to be mature. For eels 
never spawn in fresh water, not if they stay there for 
forty years. Quite ripe females are still unknown, 
and only a few ripe males, perhaps abnormal, have 
been described. What happens is that a constitutional 
change sets in as the reproductive organs begin to 
mature ; the food-canal shrinks and the animal ceases 
to feed (“ hunger” giving place to “love ”’—both in 
very large inverted commas) ; the every-day chemical 
routine of the body is altered ; the composition of the 
blood changes; the proportion of carbonic acid 
increases, and this, acting on a nervous system (in which 
the racial past lives on incarnate), prompts restlessness. 
Thus, often in excited crowds, the eels leave their 
feeding-place, and make their way down the rivers to 
the sea. It is about this time of year (late autumn) 
that they usually set out on their journey, and they 
prefer to travel by night, which is, indeed, the time of 
their maximum activity in ordinary life. A study of 
the captures, which are frequently huge, suggests that 
the males lead the way. The pace may be thirty miles 
in the twenty-four hours, but the average is about a 
third of that. Here it should be noted that some eels 
remain during their growing period near the mouths of 
rivers or even along the sea-shore. 

The stimulus of the sea brings on sex-maturity, but 
the requisite conditions are subtle, involving tempera- 
ture (and probably pressure) as well as salinity. Thus 
our eels do not spawn in the North Sea, for most of it 
is too shallow, and where it is deep enough it is too cold. 
Dr. Johs. Schmidt’s careful analyses of his long-con- 
tinued hunting for very young stages in the eel’s life- 
history point to the conclusion that the North European 
eels spawn in the south-central basin of the North 
Atlantic, south and west of the Azores, and that the 
spawning probably takes place in the spring or summer 
after they leave the rivers. Eels from Mediterranean 
rivers may seek out “‘deeps”’ in that sea, but these do 
not seem to be appropriate, and Dr. Schmidt maintains 
that the eels of rivers like the Nile have come in from 
the Central Atlantic! 

It is well known that animals tend to go home to 
breed. The terrestrial toad seeks the pools, theland-crab 
comes down from the mountains to the sea-shore, the 


pelagic turtle makes for the distant sandy beach. 
It looks, therefore, as if the eel was at heart a deep-sea 
fish, which has taken secondarily to fresh waters, 
just as a salmon is a fresh-water fish which has taken 
secondarily to feeding in the sea. And in this connection 
we should note that most members of the eel family 
(Anguillide) are strictly marine, and that there is 
a North-East Atlantic eel which keeps to the abyssal 
habitat. We do not mean, of course, that the ancestors 
of our common eel were necessarily autochthones 
of the abysses ; they were more probably to begin with 
shore-fishes which followed the food down to the great 
depths. 

Neither the newly-liberated nor the developing eggs 
of the common eel have yet been identified with 
certainty. The first chapter in the history remains 
dark. It is not unlikely, indeed, that the actual 
spawning takes place in the dark, at great depths, 
perhaps near the floor of the deep sea, and that the 
fertilised eggs float upwards. What we do know is 
that the very young larve, not more than nine milli- 
metres in length, are found not far from the surface 
of very deep water, and that they tend to sink deeper 
as development goes on. These first larval stages 
bear the heavy name of pre-Leptocephali ; they are 
marked by relatively large fang-like teeth, recalling 
those of many abyssal fishes; they are evidently 
voracious and they grow quickly. 

The third chapter in the life-history of the eel is 
that of the Leptocephali, a name going back to the time 
—not very long ago—when these eel larvee were regarded 
as peculiar species of pelagic fishes. They are delicate 
creatures, about three inches long, almost as thin 
as knife-blades, and almost as clear as glass. The iris 
of the eye is silvery, but even the blood is colourless. 
The teeth are smaller than in the preceding stage 
and they eventually disappear. The Leptocephali of 
different kinds of eels, such as the common eel and the 
conger eel, are very like one another, but quite 
distinguishable. They live in the open sea from a 
depth of about fifty fathoms to a few feet below the 
surface; they rise at night and sink by day; they 
swim with beautiful wavy movements, more leisurely 
than rapid ; and they are able to float at rest—almost 
invisible, of course. Their delicate body is much 
permeated by water ; their specific gravity is almost the 
same as that of the surrounding medium; they are 
readily carried by the great surface drift towards the 
North and East. They do not appear to feed; it 
follows that they do not grow. At an uncertain time, 
however, a mysterious constitutional change sets in. 
The shape of the body is profoundly altered; it is 
gradually reduced in height and afterwards in length 
till it is almost cylindrical or eel-shaped. The leisureli- 
ness of the Leptocephali is replaced by the swift 
agility of the glass-eels or transparent elvers, the 
creatures of the fourth chapter in this life-history. 
They press in to the shallower waters near shore, where 
they complete their metamorphosis and begin again 
to feed and grow. For the period of change, which 
occupies several months, is a fasting period, and this 
throws light on the facts that the glass-eel is about a 
centimetre shorter than the younger Leptocephalus, 
and that its dry weight is about two-thirds less ! 

In the course of a year or so the pelagic glass-eels 
have become the littoral pigmented elvers with which 
we started. So the life-history, which, as Dr. Wemyss 
Fulton puts it, has changed from a mystery to a romance 
of natural history, includes the following chapters :— 
Developing eggs, pre-Leptocephali, Leptocephali, glass- 
eels, -elvers, growing eels, almost mature migrating 
eels, and spawning fish. The variety of habitat in 
one lifetime is extraordinary—the deep waters, towards 
the surface, the open sea, towards the shore, in shallow 
waters, up the rivers, the quiet reaches and ponds, 
an occasional excursion in the damp grass, and back 
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to the depths again. Very noteworthy, too, is the length Lenin is therefore in the strange position of a statesman 
of the journey that many of the young eels have to take who can do what he thinks to be Tight. This, no doubt, 
before reaching a river-mouth. The arms of the Bristol 18 very undemocratic, but, according to Mr. Steffens, it 
Channel lead myriads very directly to the Severn, ‘5 what Lenin is trying to do, and what we are trying to 
but the young eels (already past the elver stage) which prevent. Mr. Steffens tells the story of an American 


ad ca : journalist who tried to convince Lenin of Mr. Wilson’s 
ascend the rivers flowing into the Eastern Baltic have undoubted sincerity. “‘ Do you think,” said Lenin, “ that 


had a journey of over 3,000 miles. And some of them Mr. Wilson really believed that the policy of his fourteen 
will retrace their steps. Compared with the migrations points could be made to prevail in Europe as the terms of 
of salmon, of turtles, and of birds, where we have todo peace?” “ Undoubtedly,” replied the American. “ How 
with a seasonal oscillation between the feeding area interesting,” said Lenin. 

and the breeding area, there is this peculiarity in x * * 

the case of eels, that for the adults there is no return I think Premium Bonds are coming. The objections 
journey after breeding. As Professor Perrier puts it in hitherto advanced by the Treasury have been financial 
his picturesque book, La Vie en Action (1918), eels have and not moral. It has always been suggested that Govern- 
a nostalgie des ténébres, and when they return to their ment loans need to be supported by “‘ big ” money, and that 
racial home they never leave it again. It seems certain Premium Bonds will not attract “ big’, financial people. 
that the adults die after spawning, the giving origin But Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke and his friends think other- 
to new lives being fatal to the old. Wecannot wonder at Wise. Moreover, it is hoped that these bonds will appeal 
this in the case of the females, each of which may produce largely to the working-classes and so give them an interest 
several million eggs! It seems a not unfitting end to qa 1 the loan and in the country and add incidentally to the 


a £3 stability of our institutions. I think others besides the 
life-history so full of adventure that death should working-classes will be induced to take a few, just to have 





come at the prime. lA mT ; an interest in the morning paper and in the periodic drawings. 
- ARTHUR IHOMSON. After all, the war has brought the classes nearer together, 


ee and the Treasury should study psychology as well as 
economics and finance. 
OBSERVATIONS : . * . 
veryone likes to be told that there will be no additional 
HE appointment of Sir Tudor Walters to the vacant taxation next year. It is even possible that this may be 
post of Paymaster-General is significant. For more true than is generally supposed. It is just possible 
L some time Sir Tudor has acted as an unofficial that large arrears of the Excess Profits Tax may be collected, 
adviser on Housing to the Government and to the Prime and large quantities of stores sold, which may just permit 
ager cae vagpe Rew 5 are a | —_ pe meaoe _ the accounts to be balanced. A loan, or Premium Bonds, 
r. Addison—the official Minister for Health—has produce ‘nti ss Wi . re 
> toa mal cchetal tak antheniiin to secure ies. but oF De, ane Ge —s = = - oe eae. 

is not likely to produce many houses. It has even been ' oe eS ee ee ~ ees 
suggested that his scheme, on paper, will cost many millions P.. ween = ay? reengs _ thes ge that s a : = 
which cannot be found. Sir Tudor is a business man who i SOD SENS WE SNS SANT Sh LE. 
is reputed to have made money out of houses. His technical : a os wegen _o_ 2 a Soe ak ae 
— — oie ee Rag he shown p ge mann-Hollweg was as strong as anything I have ever heard 
~ peng scoot te tap tome BO oe nen. from any patriot here. The way in which they spoke of 
From henceforth he will be the de facto Minister for Housing. or Sawaen Gooey wound endear Than to Soetueser Genet 
His policy will prevail. Dr. Addison’s policy will merge Murrey. § yather gathered that they were aftend of the 

into a happy memory of the past. A few judicious 4 wheel turning in Germany in the direction of reaction. 

sidies will be given. Anyone who is willing to build will ‘ , Ri eo : , 
be invited to do so, and suitably rewarded. The business I hear that Mr. Asquith’s visit to Aberystwyth was a 
touch will now be applied. Although in our own time the great personal success. My own impression was that 
office of Paymaster-General has been filled by Mr. Causton his comments on Coalition finance, badly reported in Satur- 
and Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, it was once held by Burke. day's papers, were a little bit oe for = fair, and delivered 
And Sir Tudor can talk. Moreover, he graduated as a a little bit too far away from the fair. The students greeted 
Wesleyan. But he is no narrow-minded Nonconformist. him uproariously, and at the close of the. meeting chanted 
He can read the lesson in the parish church in the morning the ironic aoe: vl gent tape J ~~ 
and preach with fervour in the Wesleyan chapel in the *®) s-he-won-the- Var Se? aa statement which no 
evening. He will be quite at home in a Coalition Welshman would like to deny. oe 
Government. Cincinnatus. 
* * a 
I must confess I do not understand finance. In April, 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain calculated that we needed 400 Correspondence 


millions to pay the interest and sinking fund on our debt. 


eer, our debt had increased by 400 millions. Never- CZECHS AND SLOVAKS 
eless, according to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in : » iin & — 
S : - . as To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 
October, the amount required for interest and sinking fund “a a send with sunsh fatenet the pasegagh en the 


pnd decreased to 360 millions. It is almost miraculous. internal situation of the Czecho-Slovak Republic on page 114 
the lieve that in Russia, Lenin recognises quite frankly of the New SraresMan for Saturday, November Ist. It is 
to ne oe It 3B ee ee quite true that the present situation in the Slovak districts 
lace on Mr. A a i as ie . awe “s — h 7 , ay (** Slovensko ”) is serious, but this is due principally to friction 
te will th » Austen Chamberlain s services, Or what salary tb tween the Slovak Nationalists and the Clericals, and not to 
ull then be able to command. any misunderstanding between Czechs and Slovaks. Slovak- 
: ; land has, since January last, had a separate admini stration 
Russia and the Bolsheviks are rather like questions of girected by a Slovak, Dr. Srobar, the Minister for Slovensko, 
religion and sex. They are of absorbing interest to every- who ordinarily resides at Bratislava (Pressburg). He has under 
one, but they must not be discussed too frankly or too him a corps of Administrative Secretaries (Vladni-Referenti) for 
Publicly, or people will hear about them who ought not to fqucation, Church affairs, Agriculture, Railways, etc., nearly 
do So. Mr. Steffens, who accompanied Mr. Bullitt on his aj of whom are Slovaks. 
mission, is now in London, and he certainly has a fascinating The Magyar system of county government has been retained, 
story to tell. There are no “ interests” in Russia now, and nearly all the Sheriffs and high county officials are Slovaks. 
they have all “ disappeared.” There are banks but no The only branches of local administration in which it was neces- 
ers. There is land, but there are no landowners. sary, owing to the small number of educated Slovaks, to employ 
here are mines, but there are no mineowners or royalties Czechs are the newly-established Secondary Schools, and the 
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Railways, Posts, and Telegraphs. The fifty-four Slovak members 
of the National Assembly at Prague are all Slovaks, though a 
few of them are Moravian Slovaks. Miss Alice Masaryk, the 
President’s eldest daughter, has always been greatly interested 
in the Slovaks, as her father himself was a Moravian Slovak, 
and when she was nominated as a member of the National 
Assembly, she at once joined the Slovak Club (Slovensky Klub). 

The main causes of the pressent unrest are as follows :— 

1. The extreme wing of the Slovak People’s party, led by 
Father Hlinka, parish priest of Rosenberg, in Northern Slovakia, 
who, owing to his Slovak nationalist propaganda, was imprisoned 
before the war by the Magyar Government and censured by his 
Diocesan, Bishop Parvy of Zips (Szepes), is on bad terms with 
the more moderate clericals, such as Father Chanik, late parish 
priest of Skalitz, and now Sheriff of Nyitra, and Dr. Srobar, 
who is inclined to be anti-clerical. Bishop Parvy died early this 
year, and Hlinka thought that he had strong claims to be con- 
sidered for the vacant See. He was, however, given to under- 
stand that his name would not be submitted to the Holy See. 
Hlinka then started an anti-Czech campaign in Slovakia among 
the peasants, and finally went to Warsaw about two months ago, 
where he obtained a false Polish passport on which he travelled 
to Paris. He returned to Moravia some weeks ago, and has now 
been imprisoned on a charge of high treason. The Slovak Club 
have disavowed him, and he has been unanimously rejected from 
the National Assembly. Nevertheless he is still popular among 
a large section of the Slovak Catholics, who resent the treatment 
meted out to him. MHlinka is probably an honest fanatic, but 
has shown himself an incompetent politician both before and since 
the war, and was disposed to intrigue with the ‘“‘ Magyarons ” 
(Magyarised Slovaks) against Dr. Srobar’s administration at 
Bratislava. 

2. There is a strong local feeling in Slovakland, and the peas- 
ants, who are largely illiterate, owing to the Magyar methods of 
education in the past, are prone to credit any calumnies circulated 
by Magyar and clerical agents against Dr. Srobar and his adminis- 
trative officials, who, on the whole, bave done excellent work 
in the face of enormous difficulties. 

8. A large section of the peasantry is annoyed at the military 
requisitions necessitated by the Magyar Bolshevik invasion of 
South-Eastern Slovakia in May-June of this year. It is possible 
that some of the Czech military authorities have been lacking 
in tact in their dealings with the peasants. 

4. The devastation of Southern Slovakia by the Magyar 
Bolsheviks in the early summer and the temporary economic 
inconvenience caused by the annexation of the Slovak counties 
to Bohemia-Moravia has annoyed large sections of the Slovak 
peasants, some of whom for instance were accustomed to go every 
summer to reap the harvest in Southern Hungary. Moreover, 
the railway and road system of Slovakland was orientated from 
Budapest, and some time must necessarily elapse before it is 
effectively linked up with the Bohemian-Moravian system. 

These causes of discontent are, however, purely temporary, 
and the great mass of educated Slovak opinion is strongly pro- 
Czech. The Slovaks have suffered too much under Magyar 
misrule to be tempted by any Magyar offers of local autonomy 
within a restored Magyar State, though certain reactionary 
elements in Warsaw and Budapest favour the re-incorporation 
of the Slovaks in the Magyar State as a necessary step to a close 
alliance between Hungary and Poland.—Yours, etc., 

November 5th. RosBert F. Younac. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I read with surprise in your editorial notes in the last 
issue of THE New StTaTEesMAN that, according to the latest 
reports, the situation in Slovakia is critical. I myself have heard 
nothing about this, though I am regularly receiving Czech and 
Slovak papers in addition to special news. The fact, however, 
is that alarmist rumours were circulated by the Magyars who 
are still unable to realise that Slovakia has been definitely lost 
to them. Bela Kun tried to foment trouble in Slovakia with 
the object of subjecting the country to the Magyar yoke again, 
and the present reactionary Government of General Friedrich 
is employing similar methods. 

It is absolutely inaccurate to say that the Prague Government 
nominated the Slovak representatives to the National Assembly, 
the truth being that the Slovaks themselves chose their own 
representatives. Neither is it correct that the majority of these 
Slovak representatives are actually Czechs. As a matter of 
fact, Dr. Alice Masaryk (who in the meantime has resigned), 
was the sole Czech member among the Slovak representatives. 
Yet even her case is quite exceptional, because her father, 
President Masaryk, was born of Slovak parents, and the Slovaks 
consider him as their fellow countryman. 





Nor is it true that the agreement between the Czechs and 
Slovaks has been torn up by the Czechs. It should be remembered 
that the constitutional framework of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
is not yet completed, and that not a single Czech politician would 
refuse to grant the Slovaks their local autonomy or Home Rule 
should they desire it. 

It is, however, true that some of the Clerical leaders such as 
Hlinka were temporarily imprisoned, not by the Czechs but at 
the instance of Dr. V. Srobar, the Slovak Minister. These 
Clericals and reactionaries, who held the Slovak people in intel- 
lectual subjection, now see that they are losing their hold upon 
the population, and that progressive ideas are penetrating into 
Slovakia. This accounts for their reactionary agitation against 
the progressive and Democratic Czecho-Slovak Republic. 

Finally, I should like to point out that the statistics you quote 
in your notes, need modifying, so far as they concern the Czechs, 
whose actual numbers amount to about 74 millions.—Yours etc., 

ALEXANDER Broz. 

Czecho-Slovak Press Bureau, 

9 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 
November Ist. 


VENEREAL DISEASE AND DISINFECTION 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Your issue of November Ist contains two letters, 
by Sir Archdall Reid and Mr. Hugh Wansey Bayly, which 
require some comment. I must inform Mr. Bayly that I am 
not in the least an episcopal person, but just a plain human 
being, conscious of my own infirmities, and anxious not to 
encourage those of others. If I contend that he and his col- 
leagues make a mistake in taking a materialistic (not a “ scien- 
tific ’) view of this problem instead of a moral view, it is at any 
rate not because I accept the dogmas of any particular Church. 
And with all due deference to Sir Archdall Reid, my objections 
to prophylaxis seem to me to spring from the common-sense 
knowledge of elementary psychology, and desire to protect the 
innocent, which he claims as the monopoly of those who agree 
with him. I trust that he will graciously incline to “ consider 
‘my title to be heard.” Why is it that her advocates so often 
represent that great and gracious lady, Science, as if she was 
a testy old military bachelor with an “ ism” ? 

I assume that most of the advocates of prophylaxis, or rather 
of the diffusion of knowledge of the methods of it, believe in 
the virtue of chastity. That is implied in their acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that unchastity produces one of the most fright- 
ful plagues known to man. Even on their materialistic basis 
they must admit that sexual promiscuity is “ immoral.” | If 
it can be proved that their scheme encourages promiscuity, 
its success in checking the spread of disease may appear even 
to them to be nullified by its promotion of the other evils of 
promiscuity, and it may even end in actually increasing disease. 
The moralists, those who object to the prophylaxis propaganda, 
have behind them the record of one great success. Forty years 
ago the materialists believed in State Regulation, and advocated 
it as pontifically (or episcopally ?) as Sir Archdall Reid himself 
advocates his own scheme. Mrs. Josephine Butler opposed 
them as a moralist, and even the materialists, those who judge 
success and failure by the statistics of disease alone, have now 
to admit that she was right. Her successors may be right 
to-day. ; 

Sir Archdall Reid makes one point which every moralist will 
admit to be sound. Our methods of moral education have 
down to the present day been incredibly foolish, and no one can 
deny that “on the whole the result is not satisfactory.’ But 
I cannot agree that the problem is solely one of childhood. No 
doubt the “ education” which a boy receives at school influ- 
ences him throughout his adolescence. But he very rarely 
has any actual experience of sexual promiscuity until he leaves 
school, and there is an enormous gap between the imagination 
of it and actual experience. The critical age is from seventeen 
to twenty-two, just the age at which he comes under military 
discipline (which in sex matters is really indiscipline), or, in 
civil life, becomes a student or enters a trade or business—ceases, 
in a word, to be influenced chiefly by home and professional 
moral instructors. If he gets into the habit of promiscuity then, 
he will hardly ever get out of it. If he avoids it then, he will 
avoid it probably for ever. fe 

The objection of the moralists to the claims of the materialists 
is that, just at this most dangerous period of his adolescence, 
they come before the youth with their assumption that he 7 
going to indulge in promiscuity. The sex impulse differs, 0 
course, in strength in different individuals, In some it is appar- 
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ently irresistible. In most it is apparently controllable. If it 
js controllable, it is to be controlled by the will of the individual, 
and many different things act as encouragements or as inhibi- 
tions. Alcohol, idleness, and direct precept and example 
encourage promiscuity, as regard for parents, self respect, hard 
work and dislike of using women as conveniences without regard 
to their own welfare, inhibit it. Now, the case of the moralists 
is that the mere diffusion of knowledge about prophylaxis tends 
to produce in the wavering adolescent mind an impression that 
“everybody indulges in promiscuity, and therefore it can’t 
be wrong,” and thus gives him a push in the direction of vice 
which may be decisive. The universal assumption that he will 
let himself go is one of the things that help to decide that he 
shall let himself go. I don’t know how Sir Archdall Reid and 
Mr. Bayly impart |their instruction, but I am sure that the 
ordinary medical man, who is a narrow-minded person, and at 
least as ignorant of elementary psychology as any of the moralists 
whom Sir Archdall despises, will give his instruction in such a 
way that the ordinary adolescent will be encouraged rather than 
discouraged. It is one thing to say, “ If you sin, here is some- 
thing that will prevent complete ruin,” and another to say, 
“Boys will be boys, here is something that will enable you to 
enjoy yourself safely.” I have never heard that either in the 
Army or the Navy, during the War or in the time of peace, the 
medical officers concerned themselves very much for the moral 
as distinct from the material welfare of their men. I hope I 
am wrong. At any rate, when they take part in public dis- 
cussions they seem as a rule to stress only the material side 
of the question and ignore the other entirely. They seem to 
resemble the people who used to say “If you wish for peace, 
prepare for war.” They say, “ If you wish for morality, prepare 
for immorality.’ And just as preparation for war produced 
war instead of peace, so preparation for immorality, it seems to 
me, will probably produce immorality instead of morality. 
Judging from the present outcry about Venereal Disease I should 
say that prophylaxis in the.Army during the war has certainly 
not produced a reduction in the extent of it in the population 
as a whole. Perhaps it has ‘ncreased it; perhaps it has only 
not failed to decrease it. I don’t want to be dogmatic about 
it. I leave that to Sir Archdall Reid. But I should like him, 
or one of his associates, to deal with the point which I have 
raised. Mr. Bayly admits that it has some force, but he shirks 
it. Until he does grapple with it, he seems to be guilty of the 
very serious medical offence of treating symptoms and not 
diseases. Syphilis is only a sympton of moral] disorder, and 
it is useless to treat it as if it were itself a prime cause. Would 
the advocates of prophylaxis be content to publish information 
about cures for alcoholism or tuberculosis, without endeavouring 
to destroy the numerous and various material and moral condi- 
tions without which these diseases would hardly exist? They 
would not, and do not. {They know that sanatoria are mere 
palliatives, and they attack such causes as bad housing conditions 
and overcrowding. Why do they not throw their energy into 
an improvement of moral education, conditions of female labour, 
housing again, and the other things which stimulate sexual 
promiscuity, instead of trying merely to prevent its physical 
consequences ? It is no use being neutral and saying, “ That’s 
the business of the moralists.” It isn’t. It is everybody's 
business. Everybody who touches the question of venereal 
infection touches morality, and he must take one side or the 
other.—Yours, etc., W. Lyon BLEasE. 
20 Marmion Road, Liverpool. 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTesMan. 
Sm,—It seems to me very important in all discussions and 
especially in discussing a subject such as this, upon which plain 
speaking is so difficult and infrequent, that each side should 
thoroughly understand the philosophic position of the other. 

I should be glad, therefore, if you would allow me to comment 
briefly on the letters of Mr. H. W. Bayly, published in your issues 
of October 25th and November Ist, for that gentleman is secretary 
of a society formed to promulgate one side of the question, 
and he misunderstands the point of view of a large class of his 
opponents. 

May I premise, to prevent misunderstanding, that I use the 
word “lust” to connote the purely physical passion of desire, 
48 opposed to “ love,” which I apply to a passion in which the 
physical side is subordinate to the spiritual and unselfish passion 
Which seeks only to serve the beloved and promote her happiness. 
This love is not in the least ascetic nor underrates at all the glory 
and wonder of the bodily union, but we hold that the glory and 
wonder are multiplied a thousandfold when the physical is the 





sacrament and expression of the spiritual—of the longing to 
give oneself to the beloved ; that, in short, the highest beauty 
and joy of human union is never experienced except by the lover 
who is consciously seeking the gratification not of his (or her) 
own desires, but of those of the loved one. 

We hold further—and I do not think this point can be seriously 
conte.ted—that the effect of the indulgence in lust is to atrophy 
and gradually destroy the capacity for experiencing or under- 
standing Love. That is to say, it destroys one of the most 
beautiful attributes of the human soul, and deprives man of the 
power to enjoy the most divine joy that life bestows. Lust 
definitely lowers the spiritual standard of the mass who practise 
it, and the lowered standard is spiritually contagious and is 
infinitely the most deadly form of venereal disease, because it 
affects not the body but the soul. 

Further, we hold—and this is, I suppose, the only arguable 
point of difference between us and our opponents—that it is 
impossible to convince a man that you believe lust to be destructive 
of all that is best in him if, at the same time, you hand him a 
packet or a prescription and say: ‘* However, if you do happen 
to indulge your lust, just use this and you won’t come to any 
harm.” 

That man—we hold—will think that you are merely condemn- 
ing lust out of lip-deference to the “ ecclesiastical point of view,” 
but that you don’t really see any great harm in it. And, if the 
community does this, he will think that nobody sees much harm 
in it. 

We believe that thousands of young men will be thereby 
induced to surrender to lust—not because you remove from them 
the fear of bodily consequences, but because you convince them 
that nobody really thinks it wrong. And these young men will 
lose their purity of heart owing to your action. 

Now those who think the realised and palpable body much 
more important than the intangible and problematical soul, 
quite naturally will not see any harm in lust, so long as its bodily 
results are not injurious. At any rate, they will rather risk 
injury to the soul than to the body. But those to whom the 
soul is incalculably the more important side of humanity, just as 
naturally would rather risk injury to the body than to the soul. 

Personally, I would rather marry my daughter to a man 
suffering from venereal disease but pure in heart, than to a man 
whose ideas of sex-relations were based upon and moulded by 
habitual indulgence in lust, even though he had contrived, by 
prompt use of permanganate of potash, to avoid all unpleasant 
bodily consequences. 

This will sound criminal lunacy to “ Lens,” and Mr. Bayly 
will call it the “ ecclesiastical point of view,’ and say it has 
nothing to do with science ; but it is not ecclesiasticism v. science, 
but the old conflict of material v. spiritual; and, failing other 
and better advocates I have wished to set out the latter point 
of view, for the “ scientific” side, so copiously represented in 
your columns, has filled me with nausea.—Yours, etc., 

5 Lindfield Gardens, N.W. 3. Geratp C., MABERLEY. 

November Ist. 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The correspondence under this head has greatly interested 
me, as I had 4} years abroad as a chaplain during the war. 
Your medical correspondents have poured scorn on the value 
of preaching on this subject, and Sir Archdall Reid writes of 
“the extraordinary futility of the moral lectures with which 
soldiers and sailors have been deluged during the war,” and 
suggests that the preachers will have more claim to be heard 
when they have (amongst other things) ** arranged for the pro- 
tection of the innocent.” 

May I point out that it is just the protection of the innocent 
and the ignorant that we preachers are chiefly concerned with, 
and that is why we are so uncertain of the wisdom of the whole- 
sale distribution of “ preventive packets.” Sir Archdall Reid 
says: “* It is not proposed to supply anyone with packets. It 
is only proposed to teach people who will insist on putting them- 
selves in danger, how to disinfect themselves so that they shall 
no longer convey disease to others, many of whom are innocent.” 
What I want to know is, how will it be possible to ensure that 
these “ packets” are only issued to men who are absolutely 
determined to put themselves in danger? What possible means 
can be devised which will, on the one hand, ensure a chance of 
immediate disinfection, and on the other hand prevent these 
** packets ”’ being issued to all and sundry, many of whom had 
no previous intention of putting themselves in danger, but being 
easily influenced may thereby be led into this evil course. 

Some of us are concerned for the young lad of to-day just 
growing to manhood, and we want to help him to live purely. 
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If he is going to have these disinfectants thrust upon him by 
medical men, his chances of continence are going to be lessened, 
and his battle will be far harder to fight. 


Sir Archdall Reid writes from Army experience and so do I. 


The crux of the whole matter is: Can a system be devised by 
which these disinfectants can be issued under real safeguards, 
so that only the man determined to go into danger will be able 
to receive them before he goes? My Army experience gives me 
great doubts as to this. It was obviously easier in the Army 
than in civil life to control carefully the issue of disinfectants, 
yet we found that due precautions were not always taken. They 
were issued wholesale in many units to all men going on Paris 
leave. It is this kind of thing that we cannot tolerate. We want 
to ensure that weak-willed young men do not have temptation 
thrust in their faces, that pure-minded youngsters do not have 
(as often happened in the Army) the outrageous insult of having a 
‘“* preventive packet ” handed out to them. We want to avoid 
the suggestion that men by using this treatment can indulge 
with impunity in this practice and suffer no moral harm. If we 
clergy, and all the large body of men and women who believe 
that prostitution is a sin against the home, against society, and 
against God, could be certain that disinfectants would only be 
given to men who are determined to indulge in this evil thing, 
then we should have little or nothing to say against it. 

But we despair of the authorities taking due precautions in 
this way. Our war experience has shown that public opinion 
was so lax amongst those who had the care of the young manhood 
of the nation in the Army that we cannot trust them. 

Let the authorities say plainly: ‘* We believe pre-marital 
sexual indulgence to be an evil thing, and we urge you strongly 
to use your self-control and avoid it ; but if you are determined 
to do this thing, then use this disinfectant immediately after- 
wards lest you get this horrible disease or pass on disease to 
others’ ; if we could be sure that some such line would be taken, 
then I do not believe we clergy would oppose immediate disin- 
fection after danger. But we cannot be sure.—Yours, etc., 

November 3rd. Ex-CHAPLAIN. 


THE CONTROL OF THE RAILWAYS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Allow me to comment on your article on the subject 
of the control of the railways. I have long desired that the men 
should have a share in the management. I agree also that 
bureaucratic management is impossible. The question is, what 
is to be substituted for it. You suggest a general board of 
railwaymen and consumers’ representatives. I cannot myself 
think that this is practical politics. 

From the side of the men, is it not just as well to recognise 
that working men are not qualified to take the place of the 
existing directors? They can be of great use in sharing the 
control of the day-to-day operation of a railway. But directors 
who really direct—and there are some such—do not attempt to 
share in the day-to-day management. This must be left to men 
on the spot, who give their time to it all day and every day. 
The business of the directors is to control policy ; to consider 
how capital shall be raised and spent; whether extensions are 
justifiable ; what provision shall be made for obsolescence and 
depreciation, and so forth. It is no disparagement to the working 
men’s leaders—no one who knows them will doubt their intel- 
lectual capacity—to say that on such matters they have no 
experience. The only place where working men directors have 
been a conspicuous success has been on the boards of the gas 
companies. And a gas company, before the war at least, had 
no financial problems. The raising and spending of new capital 
settled itself almost automatically. The profits depended on 
the good work of the employees, towards which their representa- 
tion on the board doubtless contributed in large measure, and 
on the skill of expert agents who bought coal and sold by-products, 
a matter with which the board as such had nothing todo. The 
business of a railway director is something quite different. 

As to consumer directors—if the consumer is to be repre- 
sented as such it seems to me that there are only two possible 
ways of doing it. The one is to elect them on a political franchise ; 
the other to accept nominations from different classes of con- 
sumers, agriculturists, manufacturers, merchants, coal-owners, 
and the like. I see the strongest possible objection to either 
course. The political representative will inevitably represent, 
not the consumers as a whole, but his own constituency. No 


one, I think, who has studied railway history in other countries 
will contradict me when I say that politicians have always laid 
stress upon local and personal rather than national interests. 
Sometimes the political pressure is used to obtain preferential 


treatment for certain employees or classes of employees; at 
other times to obtain for the locality the extension of a railway, 
the building of a station, or the establishment of a service com- 
mercially unjustifiable. But always it tends towards the ad- 
vantage of a section at the expense of the whole. I do not see 
that this is necessarily any reflection on the honesty of politicians, 
It seems to me the inevitable result of the fact that the politician 
is elected to represent a sectional interest, whether personal or 
local. 

The same thing, I think, must be true of directors representing 
special classes of consumers. Can you expect an agriculturist 
to be impartial as between agriculture and coal-mines, or a coal- 
master to have due regard to the interests of the agriculturists ? 
Is not the old laissez faire theory, that the efforts of each person 
to take care of number one would result in the furtherance of 
the general interest, sufficiently discredited ? 

It is only fair that, having knocked down your scheme, I should 
set up one of my own for others to throw stones at. Assuming 
railways to be nationalised—a question that I do not discuss— 
I submit that the best method of management is that which 
has been adopted by the Canadian Government. The Canadian 
National Railways are managed by a Board of Directors who 
are prominent business men of the ordinary type. They are 
nominated by the sole shareholder, the Canadian Government, 
and their duty is to manage the concern in the best interest of 
the Canadian people. And it is in the interest of the Canadian 
people that the railways should be managed economically, and 
that they should pay their way. But it is equally in their interest 
that the burden of rates should be fairly adjusted, and that a 
generous policy of encouraging development should be adopted, 
even though at the moment it would not be commercially 
profitable. 

The difference, as I see it, between your proposed board and 
the Canadian board is that in the former case each director 
represents a sectional interest, and no one represents the public 
as a whole ; whereas in Canada the members of the board have 
no sectional constituency, and each of them is a direct repre- 
sentative of the whole community. Of course, the success of 
the Canadian experiment depends upon whether public opinion 





_or Parliamentary opposition is strong enough to prevent the 


Government of the day appointing railway directors as a political 
job.— Yours, etc., A Drrecror. 

November 3rd. 

[We may point out, first, that the proposal which we discussed 
was not ours, but that of the railwaymen themselves; and, 
second, that “‘ director ’’ seems to have misunderstood it in one 
respect. The proposal is that the “‘ consumer’s” half of the 
general board should be appointed by Parliament to represent, 
not particular constituencies, but the community. As regards 
this half, at any rate, we do not see why “ Director” should 
assume that appointments by the Government would be more 
representative of the community than appointments by the 
House of Commons.—Eb. N. S.] 





THE DESTRUCTION OF RATS AND BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAn. 

S1r,—Greatly as I should glory could I really lay claim to the 
feat of having converted any rat into a tree-dweller (rats do 
actually, in Jamaica, live and breed in the tops of cocoanut- 
palms), that exploit is not mine, but the mongoose’s: and the 
mongoose was introduced to abate the rat plague many years 
before my time in the island. S. L. B. must have portmanteau’d 
or telescoped two stories that I told him—this one of the country 
rat and another of the town and waterside rat, arrangements 
for whose destruction were instituted under my government, and 
are still, as I see by the reports which the Health Officer of 
Kingston kindly sends me, kept up in that city. The last 
monthly return I received shows 1,800 rats destroyed, which 
would seem to indicate that the town rat has not yet learnt how 
to defeat his persecutors quite as effectually as the country rat. 
Rat destruction ought to be everywhere, as it is in Jamaica, a 
recognised part of the duty of all public health authorities. 

May I take this opportunity to clinch the argument I was 
maintaining in your columns early in this year, when I deprecated 
too much reliance being placed, by the advocates of the pro- 
tection of birds, on the theory that destruction of birds had 
resulted, through increase of insect pests, in the failure of last 
year’s fruit crop? I pointed out what most farmers and other 
practical agriculturists were fully aware of—that the bird- 
destruction which it was alleged had taken place had had very 
little indeed, if anything, to do with that failure; and before 
the trees were in bloom this spring I confidently predicted that, 
birds or no birds, if the weather at the blossoming season should 
be at all propitious, there would be an exceedingly heavy crop. 
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This has occurred ; and not only has the crop been exceedingly 

heavy, but the plums, pears and apples have been in finer and 

cleaner condition than they have been in any other year I can 

recollect, proving that some agency other than the presumedly 

diminished bird population has kept insect pests sufficiently in 

check.— Yours, ete., SYDNEY OLIVIER. 
87 Brookfield, Highgate, N. 6. 


THE UNREPRESENTATIVE PARLIAMENT 


To the Editor of TnkE New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—May I reply, very briefly, to your editorial comments ? 
You doubt a good constitutional lawyer’s attempting to defend 
the right of the Crown, in 1919, to dissolve Parliament against 
the advice of the Prime Minister. Undoubtedly you state cor- 
rectly this particular convention of the Constitution. But it is 
based on the assumption that the Prime Minister represents the 
popular will. And if he misrepresents it, and flouts it too long, 
would not the King, by compelling him to submit himself to the 
judgment of the people, be really observing the spirit of the con- 
vention, while breaking the letter? The King would be, as I 
put it, trustee for the people, this once. Can you suggest any 
other constitutional way to force the needed General Election ? 
And is not any unconstitutional action a far worse way ?—Yours, 
etc.. 

Marlborough. 

October 28th. 

[We do not think that any action by the King, otherwise than 
on the advice and responsibility of a Minister, could possibly be 
described as in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution. 
So long as an unrepresentative Government is supported by an 
unrepresentative House of Commons there is no constitutional 
way in this country of forcing a General Election.—Eb. N.S.] 


J. O'REGAN. 


THE 

REVIEW OF THE FOREIGN PRESS 
To the Editor of Tur New SraTEsMAN. 

Sir,—F or the past three years an organisation, financed and 
controlled by the War Office, has prepared and circulated from 
this building a series of reviews of the foreign political, economic 
and technical Press. As you are already aware, however, the 
War Office recently announced, with great reluctance, its decision 
to withdraw financial support from this work on grounds of 
national economy. 

This decision called forth so many expressions of regret from 
public bodies, from Government Departments and from repre- 
sentatives of foreign States and of British dependencies as to 
convince those who have been mainly responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the Foreign Press Review and its Supplements that 
the utility of their work is so widely and generally recognised 
that it could and should be re-started on a self-supporting— 
though not a profit-making—basis. 

Sufficient promises of support have now been received, and 
it has therefore been decided to carry on the work for which 
the War Office previously made itself responsible. 

An Editorial Council has been appointed to exercise a general 
control over the policy of the enterprise and to secure its 
permanent continuance on lines consonant with the public 
interest, and a new series of publications—details of which are 
enclosed—will appear immediately. 

During the four and a-half years for which this organisation 
was controlled by the Government, the Reviews were for various 
reasons circulated to only a few Editors of newspapers who had 
by chance discovered their existence and who made special 
application to the War Office for confidential copies. The 
experience of these few Editors has, howeve1, shown quite 
clearly that the Reviews are capable of being of enormous use 
to the Press in the following ways :— 

1. They supply the obvious deficiencies of the ordinary 
foreign news-service, which must be pieced together day 
by day from a number of overlapping and unco-ordinated 
despatches and cables from newsagencies and special 
correspondents abroad. 

2. They contain most interesting information with regard 
to current happenings abroad, which slip through the 
wide meshes of the ordinary newsagency’s net, but which 
are often of great interest to the public. 

3. They supply a permanent detailed record of foreign affairs 
in a concise form, which is easy of reference and which 
is accurately and conveniently indexed at frequent intervals. 

Apart from its value to that part of the Press which has had 
access to it, the Review has proved its usefulness to all students 
of foreign affairs, and indeed to all who for any purpose wish 
to obtain accurate knowledge of any transactions occurring 
abroad. In view of the crying need at present for the spread 
of knowledge in this country with regard to external affairs, 
and for the creation of a correctly informed public opinion, I 


would ask you, by making the Reviews as widely known as 
possible, to assist the Council and the Editor in their efforts 
to continue this important national service on a self-supporting 
basis.—Yours, etc., 
W. E. Barser, 
Watergate House, Editor. 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Miscellany 
A GREAT AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


CONFESS to having closed this book* with a strong 
desire to hear some of Miss Smyth’s music again, 
for the book makes a far stronger impression than all 

or any of her compositions had ever done; so much so 
that the question is raised why Ethel Smyth as a composer 
should have been a comparative failure, in spite of the fact 
that her music has been frequently performed in Germany 
and England and has often been highly praised. These 
memoirs give one the most vivid impression of a woman of 
remarkable character and intellectual power. Few readers 
who begin them will be able to lay the two volumes aside 
before they have finished them, and a novelist who could 
create the household of Major-General J. H. Smyth, C.B., 
as vividly as his daughter has described it would become 
immediately famous. But, of course, the daughter has not 
created it: she has analysed, understood, and set down 
her environment with an insight only equalled by her 
literary power, so that it brings before us a whole society, 
a part of the England of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, in a way that will make her book a treasure trove 
to the future historian, and a joy to the ordinary reader far 
surpassing what he has ever got from any but the greatest 
novelists. To say that this book far surpasses all recent 
Memoirs—those of French, Ludendorff, and Lord Fisher—is, 
perhaps, not to say a great deal, but it is questionable 
whether in some particulars it does not equal, and in others 
surpass, even such books as Wagner's My Life and Berlioz’s 
Autobiography. This is what keeps pushing persistently 
to the front of one’s mind the question: why was not the 
author of this book a far greater composer ? Upon reflec- 
tion one comes to the conclusion that the sensuous element 
so essential to the artist’s complete equipment was lacking; 
for of all other qualities—intellectual power, vitality, 
musical talent, depth of feeling, and capacity for hard work— 
there is an abundance. 

The first volume takes the reader through Ethel Smyth's 
childhood in the south of England from some time prior 
to 1867 to her departure for Leipzig in 1877, and her first 
years in Germany. It is full of vivid portraits of unknown 
and famous people, and is written in a brilliant, nervous 
style that makes every detail interesting—in fact, there is 
not a dull page in the book. Her grandfather had a com- 
mand at the storming of Seringapatam, and two cuttings 
are given from the Manchester Courier of his speeches when 
in command as Captain Smyth of a squadron of the Cheshire 
Yeomanry during the riots. She describes him thus : 

Looking at the portrait of what our friend George Henschel called 
my grandfather’s ** dear old port-wine face,” one remembers the 
legend that his last action before he died was to stroke his stoma h and 
remark with a chuckle; “ To think of the hogsheads of port I have 
consoomed in my time!” He might well say so, for he lived to be 
ninety-six—a splendid, intensely alive old man whom I should have 
worshipped in later years, whereas then, alas! I only felt a child’s 
repulsion to extreme old age. He always wore a black velvet 

skull cap, which was associated in my mind with wizards, and I 

disliked having to kiss his scrubby apple-red old cheek, wondering 

uneasily why there was always white powder on the lapels of his 
coat. Again, I detested a favourite joke of his, which was to say very 
slowly, when a certain dreaded hour struck: Shadrach . . - 

Meshach ... and... To bed we go!” the last word with a sudden 

roar. But what chiefly roused my disapproval was his comment 

when Johnny, who had put something very hot into his mouth, 
instantly spat it out: ‘ Well done, my boy,” cried grandpapa, 


* Impressions that Remained. By Ethel Smyth. Two vols. 
Longmans. 28s. 
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“a fool would have swallowed it!” Being imbued with nursery 
notions of pretty behaviour I was shocked at the coarseness of the 
males of the family. 

Chapter I. concludes with the following paragraph, which 
seems a model in its terseness and dramatic sense: ‘“‘ When 
my grandfather died (1864) grandmamma went to live with 
one of my aunts, and my parents moved into the best 
bedroom.” The extraordinary intimacy and absence of 
egoism or self-consciousness begins very quickly to make a 
strong impression on the reader. This cannot readily be 
shown in extracts, but a few passages may be quoted to 
give some idea of the vitality of the descriptions of incidents 
in her childhood : 

Once grandmamma helped me to some pudding—an occasion on 
which all unconsciously a life’s philosophy was formulated. Seeing 
I did not touch it, she exclaimed : ‘‘ Why, I thought that was your 
favourite pudding!” My answer was: ‘ Yes, but this is so little 
I can’t eat it.” 

I think on the whole we were a naughty and very quarrelsome 
crew. My father once wrote and pinned on the wall: “ If you have 
nothing pleasant to say, hold your tongue,” an adage which, though 
excellent as a receipt for getting on in society, was unpopular in a 
nursery such as ours, for words lead to blows, and we happened to 
love fighting. There was one terrific battle between Mary and myself 
in the course of which I threw a knife that wounded her chin, to 
which she responded with a fork that hung for a moment just below 
my eye, Johnny having in the meantime crawled under the table. 

I often lay sleepless and weeping at the thought of my mother 
one day growing old and less beautiful. Besides this, wild passions 
for girls and women a great deal older than myself made up a large 
part of my emotional life, and it was my habit to increase the anguish 
of love by fancying its object was prey to some terrible disease that 
would shortly snatch her away from me. Whether this was simply 
morbidity, or a precocious intuition of a truth insisted on by poets 
all down literature—from Jonathan ‘and David to Tristan and Isolde 
—that Love and Death are twins, I do not know, but anyhow I was 
not to be put off by glaring evidence of robust health. I loved, for 
instance, Elinor B., a stout young lady who rode to hounds, was a 
great toxopholite as they were called in those days, led the singing 
in church in a stentorian voice, and was altogether as bouncing a 
specimen of healthy young womanhood as could be met with. Per- 
suaded nevertheless that this strong-growing flower was doomed to 
fade shortly, I one day asked Maunsell if he did not think she was 
dying of consumption, and I shall never forget my distress when 
he answered with a loud guffaw: ‘*‘ Consumption! Yes, I should 
think she may die of consumption, but not the kind you mean! ” 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to quote more ; but what has 
been quoted is a mere hint of the good things. There is an 
account of a henpecked husband, Colonel A., which alone 
would make Miss Smyth’s impressions worth buying, and 
on her arrival in Germany the life of musical Leipzig 
offers new material for her redoubtable power of observation. 

But it would be doing Miss Smyth an injustice to insist 
too much on her brilliance as a portrayer of character. 
What really makes these Impressions remarkable, and may 
even make them unique in literature, is the revelation of a 
profound inner life, that history of her friendship with the 
famous List von Herzogenberg, known to every reader of 
Brahms’ biography. It is, as related by Miss Smyth, a 
tragic and deeply impressive story. In fact, it would not 
be too much to say that the account of this friendship will 
remain for ever in the memory of its readers. One feels 
that Miss Ethel Smyth must have made an extraordinary 
impression on Leipzig. As an irruption of English “ mad- 
ness ’’ into the South of Germany nothing could have been 
more stimulating to the Germans nor more creditable to 
our country. A young and attractive Englishwoman, 
passionately devoted to horses and to sport generally, yet 
determined against her people’s will to devote her life to 
music, coming to Leipzig alone, disguising herself as an old 
woman with painted wrinkles in order to be able to go to 
an open-air concert—this was the sort of phenomenon that 
could only come out of England. All through life Miss 
Ethel Smyth has shown that independence of character 
and freshness of outlook. Meeting Kreisler shortly before 
the war, she relates that he said : 


“* I have visited every town in the world, almost, of over 100,000 
inhabitants, and of them all I know only the railway station, the 
hotel, and the concert hall.” I exclaimed it was a hideous, de- 
grading life; why did he go on with it? He spoke of relations to 


support, financial crises, and so on ; and when I uttered the German 

equivalent of “‘ bosh!” he replied: “* Yes, you are right; one 

gets into the groove and can’t or won’t get out of it.” . . . Thisis 
the sort of madness of which I wish the war would purge the world. 

One more quotation must be given, for it is more expressive 
of the real spirit of this book than any that has yet been 
given. It is the story of the death of her friend, the old 
German musician whom Miss Smyth calls “ dear old Papa 
Réatgen ” : 

The great annual event of his life, as leader of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, was playing the violin solo in the Benedictus of the Missa 
Solennis. He was not a believer, I fancy, but it was even more a 
religious than a musical event to him, and as he was no longer young 
—and the music is notoriously very exacting—the nervous strain of 
the week preceding the performance was always a trial to himself 
and his family. On the occasion of which I am speaking it appears 
that he played that unearthly obbligato more divinely, with more 
warmth, nobility and freedom than ever before. Those who heard 
it were amazed, saying to each other that even in the days of his 
strong-nerved youth he could not have done better. Johanna told 
me that he went home like a man in a happy dream, and remarked 
at supper: “ For the first time in my life after the Benedictus I 
can say it to-night I satisfied myself!” Uttering which 
words he leant back gently, smiled and was dead. 

That was the spirit of the old Germany, the Germany of 
Miss Ethel Smyth’s youth, and fervently is it to be hoped 
that it is not gone for ever ! 

I have never been an admirer of Miss Ethel Smyth’s 
music. Its chief characteristic has seemed to me to be an 
extraordinary mental restlessness and uncouthness. I have 
always felt as though the composer was desperately gal- 
vanising herself into musical expression, and her works 
nearly always gave me the sensation of an uneasy febrility 
instead of power. The reason for this must be, as I have 
said above, a lack of musical sensuousness, in the absence 
of which the composer suffers acutely from not being able 
to express what he has to say. This defect is the very oppo- 
site of what we generally meet with in the modern composer. 
The average young English musician of Miss Ethel Smyth’s 
generation has had absolutely nothing to say, but he has 
often said his nothings quite gracefully. He has been 
a nonentity, but sometimes a charming nonentity. Miss 
Ethel Smyth, on the contrary, presents the tragic spectacle 
of a really great woman, of a woman of exceptional intellect, 
of profound feeling and remarkable character, stultified as a 
composer by her lack of a simple but essential quality 
which is commonly bestowed upon the unworthy. I 
confess that so deeply am I impressed by the reading of 
these Impressions that it will be difficult for me in the 
future to listen to Miss Smyth’s music, however bad, without 
being moved. I feel I shall never be able to give a trust- 
worthy opinion upon it again; and it would be impossible 
for me to pay a higher tribute to what is from every point 
of view a remarkable book by a woman who, whatever 
one may think about her music, is really great. 

W. J. TURNER. 


GREY 
™\ REY of the twilight come, 
Spread those wide wings above our meadows: 
bring 
Coolness and mist : make dumb 
The jarring noise of day, and gently ring 
Our woods and ponds with dimness : take away 
All busy stir, but let the grey owl sway 
Noiselessly over the bough like a lattle ghost : 
And let the cricket in the dark hedge sing 
His withered note: and, O Immortal Host, 
Welcome this traveller to your drowsy hall 
And, standing at the porch, speechless and tall, 
Close the great doors, shut out the world, and shed 
Your benediction on this drooping head. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG. 
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Drama 
DRAMA AND VALUES 


I 


HE knockabout farce, the Theatre movement 
Harlequinade, with Gordon Craig as Harlequin 
and Shaw as the would-be moralising Pantaloon, 
lacks reality far more than even the Commedia d’el Arte. 
Unhappy Scaramouch, the Repertory Theatre, died his 
usual death, and now Punch, in the form of the British 
Drama League, comes to make sure that the Devil 
is really dead. What a mixture of periods and styles! 
Surely something must come out of this? We have actors 
and playwrights, and audiences with money to spend. 
Only one thing is lacking, the spirit of the age necessary 
to the production of drama. We will have to wait at least 
ten years, must indeed settle down to some steady view of 
civilisation, before we can begin to hope for plays of general 
value. 

Because drama, more than any other art, depends upon 
the collaboration of the mass of the people. “‘ Whoever says 
‘play,’ Sarecey wisely wrote, “says ‘audience.’” Col- 
laboration implies a certain degree of mutual understanding, 
and in the case of the drama it is essential that the spectators 
as a whole should have some standpoint common to them- 
selves and the playwright. For this it is vitally necessary 
that there should be some accepted standard of values, 
and it is this very thing that is notably lacking at the present 
time. In the collapse of our recent system, of the church, 
of the morality attendant upon the capitalist regime, 
in the vast new influx of ideas that the war, with its experi- 
ences, coupled with the popularisation of Nietzsche and 
Russian literature, has brought about, systems of values are 
distributed in groups, cliques, continually Shifting social 
strata, and what is at normally homogeneous times a desirable 
variation has become a dynamic heterogeneity, a chaos. 

By values not only moral values are meant but physical 
values also, the desirability of, say, show, as compared with 
comfort and food; of the worth of life, and so forth; but 
social and moral values also form an important part. The 
dramatist, perhaps, is the only artist who need take account 
of moral values; the painter and musician are splendidly 
free from them, but they are of utmost importance to the 
dramatist because they are so largely his material. Not 
necessarily in his characters, though these as vehicles 
of his idea can scarcely be free from them, but at least as his 
background. Even among savages, whose only drama 
is the tragic, a definite set of values is of the first importance, 
and we are no more free than they from this limitation. 
To illustrate the necessity of moral values, we may ask what 
becomes of the tragic content of (Edipus if incest and 
patricide are not the most abominable of crimes, or of Mac- 
beth if murder is a perfectly natural, everyday performance 
and human life of no account ? 

To dogmatise for a moment, we may say that art accom- 
plishes two things—a revelation and a breaking of the shackles 
ofrestraint. It makes for profounder knowledge and greater 
freedom. While fulfilling this condition, the immediate 
object of drama is, to use Charles Lamb’s phrase, to give 
the “idea” of something, of murder, of forgery, of 
Bolshevism or what not. But there is no “idea” to be 
felt about forgery if it is as much understood and permitted 
as blowing one’s nose, just as there is no “ idea” about a 
wife being unfaithful if it is the commonly accepted order of 
things. Ideas are necessarily dependent upon valuations. 
Drama, moreover, more than any other art, aims at revealing 
the new and unexpected, and if nothing is unexpected 
there can be no drama. 

If we examine the great dramatic periods, we find that 
they synchronise with periods of established values. (I 
make a reservation here with respect to comedy which I 
shall develop later.) In the great Greek period all the values 
were thoroughly understood, and so eager were the Athenians 





for that deeper revelation that is in the soul of man that 
they cared nothing that the plot was familiar. It was 
neither here nor in the rhetoric, as Nietzsche suggested, 
that they sought for dramatic delight. But they knew 
exactly what broad values the characters attached to 
the various events in their lives, and their sharing of these 
values made all the reactions more poignant, and indeed 
intelligible. This had the double advantage of making 
possible a direct appeal to the audience, and of shearing the 
drama of all accidentals, such as concrete events, the import- 
ance of which lay, not in their actual happening, but in the 
reactions they induced in the characters. 

In Elizabethan times we find the same certitude of values. 
Protestantism, with all the freedom of conscience it involved, 
had established itself. The one supreme value was richness 
of life, the excitement of adventure, the actuality of deeds, 
as a reference to Taine, say, will show. It was the practical, 
not the psychic, failure of Hamlet that made him a tragic 
figure. Life values and moral values were equally well 
commonly accepted and understood. Fidelity in love 
was an ideal, and madness a joke. In the same way, the 
audience for which Corneille and Racine wrote had a perfectly 
rigid system of values. Ibsen, again, could not have written 
with so much point without a fixed system of values as 
background. There would, for instance, have been nothing 
dramatic in Nora’s desertion of her husband in The Doll’s 
House had she not in doing so outraged the accepted system 
of morality. The failure of Tchekov, who had in him the 
germs of a great dramatist, may be ascribed to the fact 
that he was floundering in a condition of affairs where all 
values were fluid and undergoing a constant revaluation. 
This is not to say that a rigid system of values can of itself 
produce drama; that of Germany only produced Hebbel, 
Hauptmann and Sudermann, who, though by no means 
negligible, cannot be ranked as great dramatists. Yet it 
may be noticed that in a country where no such values 
obtained, a play of the type of Glaube and Heimat could not 
possibly have had a popular success. 

There are, however, one or two contemporary exceptions. 
America produces a drama that its public likes, but it is no 
drama for us, because it bears no relation to our values. 
America, in fact, has as yet produced no profound values ; 
its drama rests upon the admiration of the dollar and the 
sentimentality of a schoolgirl MM. Maeterlinck and 
Paul Claudel do, however, succeed in creating drama to 
some extent, the former by adopting valuations that he 
believes eternal and universal, the latter by frankly accepting 
medieval valuations; but it is only by force of their art 
that they compel us temporarily to adopt their view. Yet 
neither of them can hold the stage ; they are to be read rather 
than to be played before popular audiences, since their appeal 
is more especially to diverse groups of intellectuals. 


Il. 


Comedy, however, stands on a different footing from 
tragedy and more “ serious” drama, that is to say, drama 
that is less laughter-inducing. If tragedy, by facing squarely 
the depths of life and emotion, liberates the humap mind 
from the trammels of human existence, comedy, being more 
essentially a social gesture, made possible only in a highly 
intellectualised state of civilisation, liberates from social 
and moral trammels. Comedy, therefore, is more appropriate 
to changing social conditions, and the more valuations are 
changing the more vital will it be. It sweeps over the diffi- 
culties that are so intrusive in everyday life. Aristophanes 
appeared when Athens was beginning to crumble, and such 
previously unthought of crimes as Melos were allowed 
to take place. Our comedy of manners flourished when 
valuations were changing after a profound moral and political 
revolution, and once the values were determined, even 
Fielding, with his acute sense of comedy, could not write 
for the stage. Sheridan appeared when the age of reason 
and mercantilism was fast losing its reasonableness under 
the influence of the industrial revolution and producing 
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such phenomena as Tom Paine. Beaumarchais arose in 
the France that was seething with the ferment of the 
Encyclopedists and economists. Evréinov sparkles in 
the melting-pot of the Russian revolution, and Shaw is the 
comedist of the breakdown of Victorian standards. 
Moliére, it is true, presents a certain difficulty. At 
first sight a bourgeois moralist of genius writing under the 
same conditions as Racine—but already we may remember 
society was not so stable as with Corneille—it was his own 
penetration rather than the spirit of his audience that made 
him doubt his own apparent valuations; and it may be 
noted that without the protection of his monarch he would 
have had a scant hearing. He had, moreover, this of the 
anti-comic in him: he effectually killed the comedy of 
masks. His case is curiously like that of Jonson, who, 
in the same manner, viz., by imparting to it more than it 
could hold, killed the stock comedy of Latin rather than 
Italian tradition; yet in Jonson’s day the Elizabethan 
valuation was already disturbed in its full-blooded objectivity 
by the current of thought that produced Donne and Crashaw. 
These two, however, are the only important variations 
from the law formulated, and in considering the other 
“improvers ” of the Commedia d’el Arte, that is to say, 
sentimentalisers, romanticisers, moralisers, we find no 
further departures. Lope de Vega flourished after the 
defeat of the Armada. Calderon wrote at the time of the 
decay of the Spanish Empire, abandoning comedy only 
to write such fantastic dramas as La Vida es Sueno, as far 
removed from life as any artificial comedy. This again 
seems to be a tendency born of the same conditions as 
comedy, especially where changing valuations are 
accompanied by oppression. In Russia, which in some 
respects strongly resembles seventeenth century Spain 
(the condition of the peasants, for instance, and the Catalan 
revolt), Andréev produces such dreams as The Black Maskers 


and The Life of Man. One might imagine that the attempt 


to universalise would be the natural reaction in times of 
shifting valuations, and parallel to Andréev we find Kossor 
in Serbo-Croatia, and “‘ Ukrainska” in the Ukraine, seeking 
for valuations that shall be for all time. Unfortunately 
for this kind of drama, it is only through the individual 
that the universal can be made manifest, and since, on the 
stage, it is almost impossible to place an individual without 
a social background—as Byron well understood when he 
declared that Cain was not written for the stage—such 
plays as The Black Maskers and The Woman are, in some 
respects, lamentably defective. Amongst the fantastic 
comedists Synge alone has achieved sureness. 

To return from this digression, however, and completing 
our rough catalogue of comedy writers, we find that Vonvizini, 
the friend of that Catherine who so rashly prefixed divers 
maxims of Montesquieu to her laws, and still more, 
Griboyédov, one of the earlier of the “‘ intelligenzia,”’ wrote 
comedies when Russia was drinking deeply of the ideas of 
the French Revolution. And, finally, while Italy, and in 
particular Venice, was trying to readjust its medixvalism 
to the influx of Voltairean valuations, we find Goldoni 
writing what is, perhaps, the best comedy Italy has produced, 
and, exhibiting the parallel tendency we have already noted, 
Carlo Gozzi writing the most fantastic plays. 

There remains, however, the problem of Tchekov. By 
nature a writer of real drama, of tragedy even, as his stories 
show, the conditions of his time forced him into the ranks 
of comedy writers, and caused him to miss his vocation. 
His themes verge on the tragic but his treatment is comic. 
His plays have all the static effect of comedy as opposed 
to the onrush of tragedy. There were no values for his 
characters to conflict against. A commentator upon the 
brothers Alvarez Quintero, the Spanish comedists appropriate 
to the shifting valuations of to-day, has stated that they 
“rely upon interesting their public in what is actually 
happening,” and this phrase, which so well reveals the tech- 
nique of comedy, exactly expresses what Tchekov did. 
Thus his plays are, as one of his translators put it, ‘‘ tragedy 


written with the texture of comedy.” Sufficiently imbued 
with the disillusion of his time to see no very great significance 
even in tragic events, he could not, on the other hand, rise 
to the laughing heights of comedy, which calls for one of two 
things in a writer—tremendous vitality, or a complete 
cynicism. Tchekov had neither. 

Comedy, to repeat the well-known argument, is a release, 
a liberation from the hard facts of existence and from moral 
restraints, ‘‘a happy breathing-place from the perpetual 
burthen of moral questioning.” And to-day, when the 
moral revolution is no less strenuous than the industrial, 
when all values are being transvalued, we stand very much 
in need of this refreshment. But the time for comedy 
is not yet, because for comedy to be non-moral there must 
be the glimmerings of a standard, or moral valuations 
may obtrude themselves unwanted. We should, perhaps, 
not find that delicious apartness from life in Congreve, 
because we should no longer consider the Fainalls and the 
Mirabels, the Dorimants and Lady Touchwoods beyond the 
reach of morality—we should be in danger of regarding 
them as introducers of new values. 

So, in this present dramatic impasse, the human need for 
visualised thought and action is found in the cinematograph 
and the revue, in both of which the comic element, more 
congruous to our time, predominates. Here, at least, 
we get freedom from restraint, a severance from reality, 
and it is this that accounts for their popularity. Charlie 
Chaplin is a real figure of comedy ; he knows of no values ; 
neither phsyical nor moral restraints have any power over 
him. Musical comedy has something of the atmosphere of 
Congreve, but it is spoilt by the attempt to achieve its 
brilliance by using a decayed morality as a foil, and by the 
ruinous introduction of the sentimental. It is Sheridan 
over again, only more so—and less. In revue the spectator 
can really be free. Probability, coherence, sequence, 
these are not of that world, and the people can laugh 
unashamedly at jokes that would cause them to blush if 
uttered in the asserted sanctity of their homes. On this 
stage all the innocent sexual jokes men—and women—love 
to make and hear are allowed full play ; and the schoolboy 
impulse to make crude anatomical jests can be completely 
gratified. Revue carries all before it because it exists 
in a world where there are no valuations. For persons 
of greater artistic refinement there is the Russian Ballet, 
which transports the audience into a realm where 
imaginative delight is the only criterion of excellence. 
Yet even there, whenever the moral valuation is forced upon 
one, as in Thamar, the magnificent sense of freedom is a trifle 
marred. But in all these things that attract huge audiences 
there is a divorce from reality, a picturing of the world as 
each one of us would like it to be according to his fineness 
of temperament, and where the mind can be free of any 
ethical considerations. 

There has been one reasonably good play that was able 
to attract audiences, namely, Mr. Drinkwater’s Abraham 
Lincoln. There Mr. Drinkwater was on sure ground, 
because the values necessary to that drama were war values, 
all thoroughly appreciated and understood by the public. 
Sexual problems, for instance, were rigorously excluded, 
and it was only where Mr. Drinkwater introduced passages 
where the moral valuation of slavery was necessary that 
the interest of the play lagged. 

It would appear, then, that all British Drama Leagues, 
and the forty-one other theatre societies said to be extant 
in London, are striving after so much wind, and are as futile 
as the recent controversy about cutting Shakespeare, 
unless they will produce a good revue, which seems unlikely. 
We shall have to wait until some new social scheme has 
emerged with its complementary valuations both as regards 
life and as regards morality. In the meantime, the noisy 
Harlequinade proceeds, but there is no life in it. It is of 
the deadened variety that used not long ago to be produced 
at the end of pantomimes, and even children can hardly 
be induced to laugh. Bonamy Dosrke 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE not, as I write, seen the’ Times Literary Supple- 
ment of November 6th, so I do not know whether 
that most engaging correspondence about—at least, 

it was at one stage about—First Novels is still in full swing. 
Probably it is. There is no reason why (until the Editor 
puts that little note about now ceasing at the bottom) 
it should ever stop. For it has become a correspondence 
between authors and publishers as to the fairness of the 
agreements they make with each other, and their views 
are as incapable of reconciliation as those of the Free Will 
enthusiasts and the hard-shell Determinists. 


* * * 


It has been a most amusing and interesting correspondence. 
Apart from the light, there has been the equally entertaining 
heat. Many of the combatants have had the gloves off. 
The tussle between Mr. John Lane and Mr. Frederick 
Niven saw as hard hitting as anything to be witnessed 
when the heavyweights are within the ropes at the Holborn 
Stadium or the N.S.C. Authors who have locked their 
bitterness in their breasts for years have (sometimes over 
discreet initials) opened the floodgates; publishers have 
described the ruin that faces them whenever they make 
a new contract; the Secretary of the Authors’ Society 
has come along with a little ginger when things were flagging. 
Here and there delicious little things have peeped in from 
unexpected quarters, such as the charming letter from 
Mr. L. F. Salzmann, whose Medieval By-ways leads me 
to suppose that the unpublished novel of which he speaks 
would at least please me. But what I have missed (if 
it was there I have overlooked it) is a letter from an author 
doing, or attempting to do, justice to publishers; a letter 
even which should make the admission that publishers 
as a body are at least as amiable and honest as any other 
class of men. For that is—forgive this terrible candour—- 
how I myself have found them. 

* * * 


There have certainly been instances of publishers making 
huge sums out of books which have profited the authors 
very little; there have also been (I have known of many 
such) instances of authors receiving substantial advances 
on books which resulted in losses to the publishers. Authors 
as a body—I hope I shall not be suspected of treachery, 
but I have seen a good many publishers’ accounts—do not 
seem to understand that publishers actually lose money 
on a great many books. Authors have written, as they 
always do when these controversies are going on, to explain 
that they have received £10 for a novel, and that they have 
spent £12 10s. on pen, ink and paper. The very typists, 
they say, made more out of their compositions than they 
themselves made; is not that unjust? How unfairly is 
mental labour rewarded as compared with manual labour, 
the mechanical tap-tapping of ivory keys ! These tend rather 
to assume that a fixed minimum payment for their labour 
should be a first charge on the industry. It is a possible doc- 
trine ; but if it were put in practice most books would never 
appear at all, for the risk would be too great. Even where 


no large advance is paid, thousands of books fail to justify the 
expense on them. To pay its way to-day a novel must sell 
about 2,000 copies; most novels, and the great majority of 
first novels, fail to do that. I agree that publishers should 
have more discrimination ; that most books are foredoomed 





to failure ; that if fewer books were published there would 
be better opportunities for any author who got into print ; 
that the bookselling trade is in need of improvement. 
But whatever the reason, there is the fact. Publishers 
make up on the swings what they lose on the roundabouts, 
and on the whole they do not very monstrously batten. 


* * * 


Be it admitted that the publisher is merely a capitalist 
and a middleman. He does merely finance books, 
“produce” them, advertise them, market them, keep 
the accounts. The genius is not his; not his the pallid 
cheek, the headaches, the inky fingers, the scrabbled folios, 
the hot gin in the small hours of the morning. Nevertheless, 
he does earn something, and if you compare him to any 
other class of capitalist he probably pockets a smaller 
percentage of the profits made by the intellectuals with 
whom he deals than do his peers in other walks of life. 
It is not a common thing (rarer now than ever) for 
the author of a meritorious book to sell his rights 
clean out for a small sum. But mechanical patents, 
inventions of all sorts, are continually changing hands 
in that way, and the ordinary employee (however brilliant 
and serviceable) of a limited company can usually hope 
for nothing but a comparatively small increase in his salary 
—very seldom does he get a real cut in at the profits. 


* * * 


Authors, if they have done well, have marketable names ; 
if they are dissatisfied with one publisher another will be 
glad to serve them. There are famous authors alive 
who have gone from publisher to publisher, squeezing 
their royalty percentages up every time, until profits on 
their books are almost inconceivable, however large the 
sales. We need not accept the picture—of which I seemed 
to see traces in one letter—of the haggard publisher crawling 
back from his lunch at Lockhart’s, while the opulent author 
swings up to his door in a Rolls-Royce car, wearing a Rolls- 
Royce coat, and smoking a Rolls-Royce cigar. There is not 
as yet need for sensitive philanthropists to start a Society 
for the Sustentation of Decayed Publishers or a Dumb 
Publishers’ League and run around with the hat to Sir 
Hall Caine and Mr. Charles Garvice. A very fair number of 
publishers do themselves well, and if only a few have made 
large fortunes many make comfortable incomes. But there 
have been, and are, a good many publishers who pay out 
more money to their best seller than they earn for them- 
selves ; and there have been many not inefficient publishers 
who have traded on the razor-edge of insolvency whilst 
their authors were defaming them as greedy sharks. 


* * * 


Compared with other business men in a large way, 
publishers as a body do not get fat; and if there are some 
with enormous and ill-gotten gains—well, what about some 
authors? As between author and author is there justice ; £5 
for Paradise Lost and £5,000 a year for Mr. Tupp? It is an 
unjust world, and as long as I live in it I shall try to get 
every cent out of its publishers that I possibly can, and 
(since I am in person sheepish and compassionate) request 
an agent to do the most hard-hearted things for me. But 
I shall always protest against authors who think that the 
mere fact that they have written 100,000 words entitles them 
to large rewards, and I shall always, when I see a publisher 
stoned and booed by an angry crowd, run in and remind 
the assembly that this also is one of God’s creatures. For 
once—long ago, long ago—a publisher lost money on me. 

SoLomon EAGLE. 
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A book for everyone ; “even for those who are 
bored as a rule ” by stories about boys.—( The Tatler. ) 


“YOUTH, 
YOUTH... !” 


By DESMOND COKE. 
Profusely illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 7s. 6d. net. 








Clever and amusing tales of school life by the author 
of “‘ The Bending of a Twig.” Admirably illustrated.— 
The Times. 


.... As delightfully true as ever; equally removed 
from the sentimental anemia of Victorian make-believe 
and from the rather catchpenny “ revelations” of 
some modern realism . . . . episodes of laughter for the 
most part, they yet hold, each of them, some shrewdly 
and sympathetically observed imstances of boy 
character.—Punch. 


. . . . Stories about boys which are among the best I 
have ever read..... Every one of them rings true. 
This makes them so remarkable. But they are also 
amusing, and told with a humour and a charm which 
will delight even those readers who are bored as a rule 
by tales about schoolboys.—RIcHARD KincG in The 
Tatler. 


To say this is one of Mr. Coke’s best books is to say 
that it ranks with the best school stories in our language. 
—New Statesman. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 





THE EDGE OF DOOM. by H. F. 
PREVOST BATTERSBY, Author of ‘“‘ The Lure 
of Romance,” etc. 

A brilliant novel of love, adventure and war, 
the scene of which is laid first in the Congo, 
and latterly at the front. 7s. net. 


ECHO By SYDNEY TREMAYNE. An extra- 
ordinarily clever study of the character of a 
young girl whose mother has run away from 
her father, and who, pretty and attractive, 
is thrown back largely on herself in her 
development. 7s. net. 


BENJY By GEORGE STEVENSON. 7s. net. 


LIVING BAYONETS By CONINGSBY 
DAWSON. These selections from the letters 
of Coningsby Dawson to his family are pub- 
lished in response to hundreds of requests and 
form a companion volume to “ Khaki Courage.”’ 

Os. net. 


PATRON AND PLACE - HUNTER 
A Study of George Bubb Dodington, Lord 
Melcombe. By LLOYD SANDERS. With 16 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. A _ fascinating bio- 
graphy of one of the most interesting personalities 
of the Eighteenth Century. 16s. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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THE BARBER OF PUTNEY. 


By J: B. MORTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
Second Impression. 


“A faithful image of certain enduring characteristics, 
affection, comradeship, simple endeavour.”—The Ti mes. 

“ A direct tale, grim, humorous, shrewd by turns, instinct 
with right feeling throughout, ...a first book which 
wins ove’s grateful respect.”—The Morning Post. 


PRINCESS PIRLIPATINE AND 
THE NUTCRACKER. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F’cap 4to, with eight Illustrations in Colour 
by VioLtet DALE. 6s. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE 
OF MIST. by w. w. TARN. 


F’cap 4to, with six Illustrations by SomERLED 
MACDONALD. 6s. net. 


MOMENTS OF GENIUS. 
By ARTHUR LYNCH. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Twenty studies of great men at the most expressive 
moments of their careers. 


The Pilgrim's Books. 


F’cap 8vo. 5s. net each. 


No.1. THE PLEASURES OF 
SOLITUDE. By J. c. zimrerman. 


A New Version- 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Chesterton says many fine things finely in his book on 

Ireland. His book is most valuable. . . there are enough light- 

ning-flashes ia it to make it mecessary for everybedy te read 
it.” —Daily News, 


THE YOUNG PHYSICIAN 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 


“In some ways his gifts are superior to those of any novelist 
of his own age.”—London Mercury. 


TRUE LOVE 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
“Provocative work, full of energy.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW WINE 
By A. and E. CASTLE. 
“It is sure of readers.’’"—Daily News. 


MADELEINE 
By HOPE MIRRLESS. = Second impression. 
“* Remarkable first novel.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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MR. GOSSE’S DIVERSIONS 


Some Diversions of a Man of Letters. By Epmunp 
Gosse, C.B. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


The framework in which Mr. Gosse’s new book is enclosed 
is a little but significant lesson of the exactitude and attention 
to little things which are not without their influence in the 
sum of his qualities. The first paper in the collection has 
for its subject The Fluctuations of Taste: the last, a review 
of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s book, is called The Agony of the 
Victorian Age. In the first he says : 


More than fifty years have passed—like a cloud, like a dream !— 
since I first saw my name printed below a passage of critical opinion. 
How many reputations, within that half-century, have not been 
exalted, how many have not been depressed! We have seen Tenny- 
son advanced beyond Virgil and Victor Hugo beyond Homer. 
We have seen the latest freak of futurism preferred to The Lotus 
Eaters and the first Légende des Siécles rejected as unreadable. In 
face of this whirlwind of doctrine the public ceases to know whether it 
is on its head or its feet—‘“ its trembling tent all topsy-turvy wheels,” 
as an Elizabethan has it. To me it seems that security can only be 
found in an incessant exploration of the by-ways of literary history 
and analysis of the vagaries of literary character. To pursue this 
analysis and this exploration without bewilderment and without 
prejudice is to sum up the pleasures of a life devoted to books. 


And in the concluding essay he considers, without bewilder- 
ment and without prejudice, the latest and, in some ways, 
one of the most surprising, of these revolutions in opinion : 


Ages so multiform and redundant and full of blood as the Victorian 
take a long time to die; they have their surprising recoveries and 
their uncovenanted convalescences. But even they give up the 
ghost at length, and are buried hastily with scant reverence. The 
time has doubtless come when aged mourners must prepare them- 
selves to attend the obsequies of the Victorian Age with as much 
decency as they can muster. 


To call a man a Victorian is, in fact, nowadays a way of 
abusing him. We will, therefore, abstain from applying 
the label to Mr. Gosse. But it is necessary to point out 
how circumstances conspired to induce him to deserve to 
be so called in the opprobrious sense. He was a young 
man, and made his first reputation under Victoria; and 
he was a friend of nearly all the great men who most charac- 
teristically represent that period. He was born and brought 
up and began his career among influences than which none 
have ever impressed themselves with more force on growing 
talent. And yet he is not to us a survivor of that epoch, 
but rather a traveller who brings us veracious reports of it. 
His curiosity saved him. His pieasure has been perpetually 
found in enquiring. For him, to accept ready-made judg- 
ments and standards would, perhaps, have been easier, 
but it would not have been worth doing. It would have 
had nothing in common with the work which attracted him 
and to which he has devoted himself. 

This work, as he explains it here, is at times something 
like the natural history of reputations. He looks for 
“security” in an incessant re-examination of authors, 
their works, their contemporary standing, their fame after 
death. Thus in papers in this book he analyses Catharine 
Trotter, the Precursor of the Bluestockings, and Disraeli’s 
Novels and The Author of ‘‘ Pelham.” It would be an 
exaggeration to say that Catharine Trotter is even a name 
to the ordinary student of literature. As Mr. Gosse observes, 
““we gain an idea of the blackness of her obscurity when we 
say that even Mr. Austin Dobson appears to have never 
heard of her.” She was a dramatist, whose first play was 
produced when she was sixteen, she was “‘ the champion of 
Locke and Clarke, the correspondent of Leibnitz and Pope, 
the friend of Congreve, the patroness of Farquhar,” her 
reputation was great in her own day, and she is now totally 
and, it is to be feared, irremediably forgotten. The cases of 
Disraeli and Bulwer-Lytton are very different. They survive, 
but not with the brilliant quality of their first appearances. 
They are still read, they maintain an underground existence 
in public lending libraries and in cheap editions. They 


are savoured by the illiterate and by such explorers as 
Mr. Gosse; but nothing seems to be able to restore them 
to general acceptance in the world of letters or to remove 
a faint stigma of absurdity from their names. It is among 
these phantoms of different degrees of substantiability that 
Mr. Gosse loves to make his researches; and he turns on 
each, Catharine Trotter or Bulwer-Lytton, the same candid, 
unbewildered, unprejudiced glance of enquiry. Nor does 
his method vary when he comes to names of a less peculiar 
sort, to The Songs of Shakespeare or The Lyrical Poems of 
Thomas Hardy. 

The work which Mr. Gosse has thus accomplished in 
a long series of volumes is one which runs some risk of 
being underestimated, partly because it has been done at 
haphazard, partly because it has been done without any 
of the panoply of academic or scientific criticism. Mr. Gosse 
has never organised his studies in literature. His best work 
has referred to persons rather than to periods; and he has 
deemed no single figure with a little native interest of its 
own unworthy of his skill. Thus, in the present volume, 
he ranges unconcernedly from Sir Walter Raleigh to Char- 
lotte Bronté. He may be said to be on some subjects 
‘“‘an authority”; but it is not as an authority that he best 
deserves his place in English literature. He is rather one 
of the most consummate portrait-painters that have ever 
adorned our language; and, like a good artist, he has 
chosen his subjects as they seemed best for his purpose. 
The student, who reads the whole of his collected essays, 
cannot say at the end that he has gained a full working 
knowledge of English literature. He can, or should, say, 
however, that he has gained an insight into the way in which 
literature and its origin, human nature, ought to be 
approached by the critic. We ought no more to demand 
of Mr. Gosse than of a lyric poet that he should be systematic. 
The lyric poet does not set himself to express all the range 
of emotions that lie between the cradle and the grave ; 
and Mr. Gosse has done well not to attempt to study all 
English authors between Cynewulf and Mr. Conrad. What 
he has done is to turn the ray of his sympathy here and 
there, to illuminate this dark place and that, or to bring 
out novelty in what we thought unbearably familiar. To 
have done this with uniform discernment and uniform grace 
of style is to have done something which can hardly be 
paralleled in the annals of our criticism. 


THE SENTIMENTAL GUARDSMAN 


A Private in the Guards. By SrermeN Grauam. Macmillan. 
10s. net. 


A writer must know that by his writings we shall know 
him, and before the war we knew Mr. Stephen Graham 
by his writings for a sentimentalist. That the war has 
come and gone and left him still a sentimentalist is proved 
by many pages of this book, one of the most painful books 
which it has been our lot to read. The book is so 
vivid and so intense that when once you have begun 
to read it you cannot put it down ; its most striking quality 
is its candour, the candour which only the sentimentalist 
can achieve, and only the sentimentalist who is, like Mr. 
Graham, a writer, can hope to convey through pen and ink 
to paper. The sentimentalist walks the world with a kind 
of protective haze before his eyes and brain, a haze rosy 
with illusions. Mr. Graham entered the Scots Guards 
as a private, his vision rosy with such illusions about the 
Army, about the Guards, and about the war. The interest 
—and the painfulness—of his book consists in the fact 
that the Guards, and the Army, and the war destroyed 
the illusions. The interest is, therefore, psychological. 
Mr. Graham tells us quite frankly what his beliefs were 
when he entered the Scots Guards, and he tells us quite 
as frankly what destroyed those beliefs. He believed, for 
instance, that one of the driving forces in the Army and 
in war was chivalry, He tells us with great frankness 
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how this belief was killed: ‘ Although the British soldier 
had a ‘sneaking’ admiration for the German as a good 
fighter, this admiration was generally eliminated through 
the inspiration of officers and N.C.O.s. The regimental 
tone absolutely forbade admiration of anything in connection 
with Germans. ‘ Killing Huns’ was our cheerful task, 
as one of our leaders told us. The idea of taking prisoners 
had become very unpopular famong the men. A good 
soldier was one who would not take a prisoner. If called 
on to escort prisoners to the cage, it could always be 
justifiable to kill them on the way and say they tried to 
escape. Did not So-and-so get a D.C.M. for shooting 
prisoners ?”’ Mr. Graham quotes the instructions of a 
bombing-instructor : 


The second bayonet man kills the wounded. You cannot afford 
to be encumbered by wounded enemies lying about your feet. 
Don’t be squeamish. The Army provides you with a good pair 
of boots ; you know how to use them. 


““T used to think courage and verve and human idealism 
made the real driving power of the Army in time of war, 
and it seemed that in putting on the King’s uniform one 
put on the ideal.” So writes Mr. Graham, and adds: 
“*T was undeceived a great deal.... We all of us soon 
learned that the uniform betokened hard duty and bondage, 
a durance such as that of slave or prisoner. Though men 
were generous in offering themselves to fight for their 
country, or even in agreeing to fight when called upon to 
do so, there was no atmosphere of generosity and national 
gratitude, but rather an atmosphere of every man expecting 
his neighbour to shirk what he could.... The real driving 
power lay in brutal thought and word and act.” Mr. 
Graham gives many instances of the results of this system 
as he sees it. In 1915, he says, the policy of founding 
discipline on the death penalty was at the height of its 
popularity with those in authority; “for offences which 
seem slight enough to the civilian intelligence, and indeed 
to the intelligence of the civilians in khaki, many were 
shot, and appalled regiments heard so often the terrifying 
volley at dawn and knew that another weaker brother 
had paid the price of efficiency.” Owing to its iron dis- 
cipline the regiment of Scots Guards had only one such 
case of execution. At Neuve Chapelle one of the bravest 
privates in the regiment was lost sight of in the battle, 
and did not turn up again until the men were marching 
away. He was unable to give an account of himself, and 
the presumption is that he had been dazed by a shell falling 
near him. But on the evidence of the sergeant-major 
he was tried by court-martial] and shot. The sergeant-major 
became exceedingly unpopular with the men. At Festubert, 
“* quite early in the fray,” the sergeant-major “ got a shell 
to himself, and he lay on the battlefield in mortal agony, 
and no one would give him a drink of water, though he kept 
asking for it. Some even spat at him as they marched 
past.” 

The book has already provoked discussion, and there is 
a good deal of evidence that at Caterham, at least, there 
was too much bullying and corruption. Yet it is right 
to remember that Mr. Graham can only write of what he 
saw, and that it was seen by Mr. Graham. Any shocked 
reader who should deduce from this book that the whole 
Army was brutally treated need only talk to the next 
ex-soldier he meets to be comforted. And, as for the 
inculcation of ruthlessness towards the wounded and 
prisoners, we can only say that we have put Mr. Graham’s 
remarks before many soldiers, who never heard of any 
such exhortations seriously given or taken, and that the 
whole world knows (whatever may have: happened at 
isolated moments of bitterness or great excitement) that 
our soldiers fought as humanely as any army ever fought 
in the world. That ferocious jokes are commonly made 
by instructors on the bayonet is common knowledge ; 
and it is equally well known that a sergeant-major is not 
as a rule prudish in his speech. 


NEW NOVELS 


The Querrils. By Sracy Aumonrer. Methuen. 6s. net, 


The Inscrutable Lovers. By ALEXANDER MAcrar.ane, 
Heinemann. 7s. net. 
Deadham Hard. By Lucas Mater. Methuen. 7s. net. 
Short and Sweet. By H. N. Grrrens. J. Lane. 6s. net, 
Since Jane Austen, the English novel, at its most typical, 
has been a study of family life. In France, where you 
have the salon and the café, in Germany, where you have 
the concert-room and the beer-hail, in Russia, where every- 
one’s kitchen and everyone’s bedroom is at once salon, 
café, concert-room, and beer-hall, the novel naturally 
deals with groups that are not family groups, people whose 
intimacies are more sudden, more casual, and at times 
deeper. In England, where there is no communal life at 
all, the novelist who prefers studying groups has to deal 
with the family, and you have every kind of picture of 
family life from those suave, crowded, anxious canvases 
of Miss Yonge’s to the generous, excited, high-pitched 
impressions of Mr. Wells and the angry, close panels 
of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. Mr. Aumonier and Mr. Mac- 
farlane have this in common: each shows the family 
traditions broken, the family tie challenged. Their methods 
could scarcely be more dissimilar; and if we prefer Mr, 
Macfarlane, we recognise it is by way of being a prejudice 
to prefer wisdom to wit, the reasons of the heart to the 
logic of the mind. Mr. Aumonier reminds one just a trifle 
of the conjurer, of the public entertainer. He cannot 
cease being clever. Directly he introduces a character 
he knows all about him, and tells us all about him; even 
Ptolemy, the cat, is not allowed to develop gradually, 
but is presented clearly, definitely, and cleverly. Take, 
for instance, this account of a minor character : 


Mrs. Lemaire was a charming Frenchwomen who had lived for 
twenty-seven years in England and still spoke English with a very 
broken accent. One reason for this may have been that no one 
helped her to improve her English, and in fact her daughters frankly 
encouraged her mistakes. They seemed unable to get over the charm 
of their mother. They would kneel on the grass at her feet and 
listen to her, and when she made some outrageous slip, they would 
laugh with delight and clap their hands, and Madame Lemaire 
would say: ‘‘ Have I said somet’ing wong?” And then either 
Annette or Joan would kiss her, and say: “ No, darling. You 
talk like an angel.” 

There Mr. Aumonier fixes Mrs. Lemaire, who goes through 
the book, and her daughters go through the book, admiring 
and admired. Still, it may be said that Mr. Aumonier 
deliberately adopts this method to give the impression 
of the extreme stability of the Querrils; for the Querrils 
are the typical, unmoved English family. They avoid 


extreme statements, extreme thoughts, and extreme 
emotions. They find vice and art and eccentricity incon- 
venient. They domesticate music, in the dreadful English 


fashion; they keep a cosy for culture and an armchair 
for art, and they are very sure that their standard is the 
standard; after all, are not the Querrils rather special ? 
Then comes Peter’s disaster. Peter works at the slum 
settlement where his brother works; and Peter is a victim 
of a particularly disgusting plot. He is made to appear 
a seducer of a child, and is—on the most improbable evidence 
—sentenced to imprisonment. That does disturb the 
Querril complacency, but not sufficiently to provoke action. 
Action is taken by an American friend of Peter’s, but not 
in time to save Peter from a mental breakdown. Then 
Mr. Aumonier invokes the war and an old affection of 
Peter’s, and the book ends, we feel, on the note on which 
it began. Mr. Aumonier never releases his characters. 
He knocks them over at times, but that is not to give them 
freedom ; they are jerked up again and take up the poses 
in which he originally found them. The Querrils is really 
rather an essay on the dangers of family complacency than 
a novel; it is bright, even brilliant essay, but we feel 
Mr. Aumonier knows too much. 

Mr. Macfarlane has a small family to deal with. Indeed, 
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MY £1,000 LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE IS NOT COSTING 
ME ONE PENNY. 


I have just taken out a £1,000 Policy to give further financial 
support to my wife should she survive me, or to benefit both of 
us if I live to be 55. The insurance—for £1,000 to be paid even 
if I died to-morrow—costs me nothing. For the rest, it is simply 
putting by a fixed sum of money each year until I re ach theage 
of 55. I pay no Income Tax on this money, which is a Govern- 
ment indication that I am protecting the Nation’s interests as 
well as my own by adopting this form of thrift. 

My age is 35. I have undertaken to deposit each year for 
20 years with the Sun Life of Canada a sum of £55. But I save 
in Income Tax through this arrangement the sum of £8 5s. per 
annum, so that my net deposit is really and truly £46 15s. If 
I live to be 55 I shall receive from the Company £1,000 plus 
profits, which on a very conservative estimate will be £370, 
making a total of £1,370, against my net deposits in the 20 years 
of £935. I shall therefore receive by way of interest or dividends 
no less than £435, and I do not pay any Income Tax whatever 
on this accumulated dividend !—a further important Government 
concession. This is quite a good net return from the investment 
point of view, especially taking into consideration that the 
Capital cannot depreciate, that there are no market fluctuations 
to bother about. 

Now for the Free Insurance, or in other words, the financial 
protection for my dependents which is not to cost me one penny. 
Directly I deposited the first £55 I was insured for £1,000, plus 
half the deposit I had made. If I were to die to-morrow my wife 
would receive £1,027 10s. If I die, say, after making four 
deposits, she will receive £1,110. This increasing value of the 
insurance is a great feature of this policy ; indeed, it is unique. 
In the event of death half the deposits that have been made 
are added to the policy. This is guaranteed. 

The policy is remarkable also in other ways. For instance, 
on the back of it I learn exactly what the policy is worth at any 
period after it has been in force three years. The figures are 
there, plain for me to see; so that I can tell at any moment 
what the policy is worth: (1) in cash (if I want to make an end 
to the transaction), (2) what loan on the account I can obtain, 
(3) the financial worth of the policy if I cease payment altogether 
and treat the back payments as full deposits for completely 
paid-up policy. 

The Company issuing this most advantageous policy is 
The Sun Life of Canada, whose assets amount to no less than 
£20,000,000. Anyone desiring further information should write, 
stating exact date of birth, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 26, Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2 

The Sun Life of Canada is, of course, the Company which 
specialises in annuities. 





S. J. Phillips 
113 NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 
ola English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


@, col Collections — or Single Articles bought or valued. 


Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 

















Coon OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


OOOO 


with your meals in preference to RED WINES—they 
are far lighter and easily digested. They do not clog 
the liver, and are recommended by the Medical Profession 
to those subject to Gout and Rheumatism. 

BE CAREFUL IN YOUR SELECTION, AS MANY 
WHITE WINES SHIPPED TO THIS COUNTRY 
ARE OF INFERIOR QUALITY, HEAVY, AND 

SWEETENED. 











} il 





- Se -_ 
MOSELORO is the produce of our Ally, France, and 
the brand of Estate Wine is specially selected from her 
choicest vineyards. 
MOSELORO is a pure, white wine of delightful bouquet 
and elegant flavour. 
MOSELORO issuperior in quality to German Moselles 
shipped to this country before the War. 





Moseloro Wines are shipped in four qualities : 
MOSELORO Qualité Superieure. Light and 
full flavour. 
MOSELORO Estate Wine. Delightful bouquet 
and elegant flavour. 

MOSELORO Royal Cabinet. Lighter in char- 
acter. Very delicate. 
MOSELORO Doctor. The finest specimen of 

White Wine shipped to this country- 














Moseloro can be obtained from all leading Wine Merchants. 
Wholesale Agents: Moseloro, 15a Charlotte St., London, W.1. 


OOOO OOOO OOOO Oooo 


oon Drink White Wines oonuo 


OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO ooo 
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there are only three people who matter much—Count 
Kettle and his daughter, Margaret, and her lover, Charles 
Macaig. Kettle is a romantic. He has always followed 
the lure of lost causes, or seemingly hopeless enterprises. 
For him the world is an altar on which men must sacrifice 
their wives, their families, their ambition to some extravagant 
deity; his wife has loved him and died; his daughter 
loves him and regards romance as the rebellious daughter 
of the rectory regards the Thirty-nine Articles. Her 
shackles are the all too high-sounding words of adventure ; 
she longs for plain, practical men who make money 
and have time to love their womenfolk. Macaig is to all 
appearance just such a man—a shipper, a man who goes 
to his office, and a Scot. But in his heart burns the flame 
of the romance which devours Kettle, and from afar he 
worships Margaret as the daughter of wonder and wild 
enterprise. By chance their lives are brought together ; 
and, through a plausible accident, they marry before 
either discovers the other’s secret. In telling their love- 
story Mr. Macfarlane displays a beautiful gift for fancy 
and happy beauty; the book attains a lyric quality as 
charming as it is rare. He never seems sure of his lovers, 
but he admires them and makes the reader love them, 
while he and they hold their breath against the moment 
when each shall discover how the other has been deceived 
and is deceiving. The solution of their reconciliation 
we will not divulge. It will not satisfy every reader. We 
doubt if it satisfies Mr. Macfarlane now—or even did after 
he had once written it down. Here is his great distinction. 
We feel all the time with Mr. Aumonier that he is thoroughly 
content with his work, that he knows precisely how 
competent it is, how well executed. Mr. Macfarlane knows 
that every novelist is trying something which he cannot 
do, that beauty is the flower one had to leave behind, 
and that truth is the child not of possession, but of hope. 


After the modern, more subtle work of these two books 
it would be easy to sneer at the old-fashioned, broad, 
handsome family effects of Lucas Malet. Deadham Hard, 
with its proconsul at home, his beautiful daughter, Damaris, 
his bastard son, and the old friend (a pure Charles Wyndham 
part) is astonishingly, defiantly un-modern. The writing 
of it has a very different fluency from Mr. Aumonier’s, 
but it is competent, too. Lucas Malet does not despise 
broad effects, and if she uses the limelight a little too much 
to throw up her heroine in striking situations, Damaris 
is, after all, worth looking at. Her family life is perfectly 
happy, except for the insinuating Mrs. Perein (now married 
again), and Lucas Malet makes something beautiful out 
of the relation between Damaris and her father. Indeed, 
her defence, if one is needed, is that a large part of Europe 
is still inhabited by people who do think like these rather 
conventional, yet not intolerant, folk. It is a mistake 
of the modern novelist and the modern critic to dismiss 
what he dislikes as not existing. Anyway, he mutters or 
shouts, they do not matter. It is a foolish, empty kind of 
vanity. Dismay at illegitimacy is really quite as permissible 
as disgust at marriage; and people who read Tennyson 
are as human (and sometimes as stupid) as people who 
read French. Where Lucas Malet fails here, as she failed 
in Sir Richard Calmady, is in mistaking the sumptuous for 
the sublime. She is too obsessed with the power of luxury, 
and gives Deadham Hard a somewhat vulgar note, which 
is, we feel, really alien to the author. We dislike the 
end, when Damaris falls to her elderly lover; it seems to 
us an evasion of her emotional problems, and an unpleasant 
one, that she should marry a man who is so reminiscent of 
her father. . 

Captain Gittens was killed in action in 1917; his family 
has collected these short sketches and stories from Punch, 
London Opinion, and other papers. The author would 


probably have never published them himself; but they 
have real lightness, and the humours of golf are admirably 
satirised. 


THE MONK 
Benedictine Monasticism. By Curusert But.er. Long- 
mans. 18s. net. 


Even those who think there is no future for the monastic 
life will welcome this book of Abbot Butler’s. On no subject 
is the ordinarily cultivated man quite so ignorant as the 
history and meaning of monasticism. He will confuse the 
monk with the hermit, both with the friar, and all three with 
the Jesuit or the Oratorian, without any conception of the 
havoc he makes of history. And if he would learn more 
of monasticism he should certainly first study the rule of 
St. Benedict. It is true Benedict is not the founder of 
monasticism : he owed much to St. Basil and to St. Martin; 
but his scheme of life has been the motive for all subsequent 
religious orders, his order has been responsible for the great 
educational establishments of Europe and for the building 
and maintenance of many of the cathedrals. There are 
a few books in English which have given us some account 
of Benedictinism and kindred movements. There is Canon 
Hannay’s excellent volume; Cardinal Gasquet’s intro- 
duction to a translation of Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West; and a work, not mentioned by Abbot Butler, by 
Ethelred Taunton, the historian of the Jesuits in England. 
There has not, however, before been a clear, authoritative 
statement of the aims and achievements of the Benedictine 
Order; and Dr. Butler’s book gives us this in an admirably 
lucid and impartial form. 

The original Benedictine rule was not one of extreme 
asceticism. It did little more in that direction than to 
provide a moderate regimen of life for men who wished to 
withdraw from ordinary secular occupations and devote 
themselves more closely to religion. And the best traditions 
of Benedictinism have remained faithful to their founder’s 
tradition, which was “to establish nothing harsh, nothing 
burdensome.” Acting on this rule, Benedict allowed wine to 
his monks, and the monk of to-day is allowed tobacco. 
His life differs, indeed, from that in the world, not chiefly by 
deprivation—though there are of course deprivations— 
but by the addition of specific religious duties. Where the 
modern monastery differs most from the original establish- 
ment of Monte Casino is in the status of its members, 
Benedict’s monks were laymen; it is not certain whether 
St. Benedict himself was a priest: the modern monks are 
in most monasteries nearly all priests. This is perhaps a 
difference in the world rather than in the monastery. As 
Europe became more and more Christian, the monastic life 
did not appeal to men who did not also feel a strong 
inclination to the life of the priesthood. Among the many 
modern orders which have been started in the Anglican 
Church, none, we believe, except the experiment at Caldry, 
anticipated a membership of laymen. 

There have been suggestions from non-Christian groups 
in America and elsewhere that something like a revival of 
the old monastic ideal is necessary if the world is to be won 
for the newer social order. The settlements in the slums of 
great cities are no doubt in a different way related to the 
community which Benedict founded ; and the idea of mem- 
bership on a large entity has a very strong appeal to a certain 
type of mind. Whether, however, any useful future can 
be found for such an ideal, apart from the purely mystical 
value of the religious life, which cannot be discussed here, 
is more than doubtful. What many are inclined to believe 
is wanted both here and in America is a strong revival of 
the truth of family life. Between the extreme individualist 
and the extreme worshipper of the State, the family is 
unduly neglected and despised. It was the strength of 
monasticism that, within its limits, it did insist that the 
normal relationship between men was the family relationship 
—* Sirs, ye are brethren.” 
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“The Sister of Literature Tobacco” 
Prof. SirWalter Raleigh in the Times’ 















"No woman should marry-+ 
aman who does not smoke 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
















NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENCTHS— 






Mild and Medium. 


10; 


Per cz. 


White Label. 


91” 


Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P.795 


Branch of The Lmperial Tobaeco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 









Up-to-Date Publications. 
THE R.P.A. ANNUAL FOR 1920. 


Containing contributions by Prof. J. B. BURY, W. 
RALPH HALL CAINE, A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK, Dr. 
IVOR In. TUCKETT, EDWARD CLODD, WILLIAM 
ARCHER, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, and others. 96 pp.; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. rod. ; paper covers, Is. net, 
by post 1s. 2d. 


THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC. 


By Sir G. G. GREENWOOD. 368 pp.; cloth, t2s. 6d. 
net, by post 13s. 
This absorbingly interesting work disposes of the idea 
that Agnostics have no faith. It is charmingly written, 
and forms a most valuable addition to advanced literature. 


THE WORLD’S WONDER STORIES. 


By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE. xix+272 pp.; cloth, 
gilt top, 8s. 6d. net (inland postage 6d.). With many 
Illustrations and 32 Plates. 

In this “‘ delightful book,” as the Times describes it, the 
door is opened on a realm of knowledge, new to children, 
but as bright and enthralling as the kingdoms of fairy-tale 
and adventure. ‘“‘ The World’s Wonder Stories’ answers 
the eager curiosity of the child-mind about the story of the 
universe, the unfolding of living things, the upward march 
of the human race, and the how and why of many quaint 
customs and traditions. With its admirable subject-matter 
and its vivid, simple style, it forms an ideal book for children. 


THE GHURGH AND THE PEOPLE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. 96pp.; cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by 

post 2s. 10d.; paper covers, 1s. 3d. net, by post 1s. 5d. 

A grave indictment of Orthodoxy, with a mass of historical 
information. 


Complete Catalogue and copy of ‘‘ Literary Guide” (16 pp. 
monthly, 3d.) free on receipt of post-card. 


WATTS & Co., Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


In the Sweet Dry and Dry. By Curistorser Morey and Bert 
Hatey. Boni and Liveright. $1.50. 

Ifit were only for Mr. Williams’ suave and plausible drawings, 
this book would be welcome: and a good deal of Messrs. Morley’s 
and Haley’s fun, if not quite spontaneous, is, as they claim, on the 
same level as a cocktail—it arouses admiration, it gives pleasure even 
if it still leaves you with a thirst. The authors’ picture an America 
struggling unhappily against the machinations of Bishop Chaff of the 
Pan-Antis. How the Bishop wins, but is then circumvented by 
the cunning of his daughter and her lover Quimbleton, is told with 
spirit and ingenuity. The Bishop’s daughter has the surprising and 
welcome gift of being able to communicate with departed spirits, 
and is much in demand as a medium whereby old topers may meet 
cocktails they have lost. Messrs. Morley and Haley should resist 
the lure of the pun ; their frequent lapse into really terrible specimens 
provides a strong argument for prohibition. 


Felix Morgaine. By Josepnine KNow.es. Methuen. 6s. net. 

Miss Knowles has written a pleasant, rambling, old-fashioned story 
with a modern message. Felix Morgaine is Dean of Winterbourne, and 
tries to bring back his Cathedral into the position it used to occupy in 
the community’s life. He turns out the hassocks and seats from the 
nave; children, workmen, and wounded soldiers learn to use the 
building to sit in, and talk in, and listen to music and think. The 
Dean abandons clerical attire, and frequents public-houses, thereby 
enraging both the Pharisee and the “ publican.” The mild villain of 
the piece is Canon Bulstrode, and the book ends with a lively account 
of a stormy meeting, presided over by the Bishop. Miss Knowles 
has used her book as a vehicle for expressing her opinion on many 
religious and social questions. Felix Morgaine has no pretensions 
to be a novel of any artistic merit, but it is easy to read and may even 
stir the dust in some cathedral closes. 


THE CITY 


Wis the possible exception of the rubber boom in 
1910, I cannot recollect having seen such a flood of 
new issues as is now in progress. It is not, however, 
incomprehensible. For about four and a half years the 
invitations to the public to subscribe fresh capital for 
industrial and commercial undertakings have been limited to 
the small number permitted by the Treasury. Meantime, 
while many industrial concerns have made considerable 
progress and undergone great expansion, these have been 
quite abnormal, as a result of the war, and have been 
financed largely by bank credits. In many industries 
there are five years’ arrears of developments and extensions 
to be caught up, besides which several trades find them- 
selves in a position to increase their business considerably 
if they can arrange for adequate output, as a result of the 
temporary elimination of foreign competitors. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a large number of companies 
are now raising additional capital for the purpose of financing 
these developments. This, of itself, is by no means an 
unhealthy sign, and there is little doubt that several of the 
industrial and commercial undertakings which are appealing 
to the public, will do very well. Thus far the public seem to 
be taking almost all that is offered to it (Selfridge’s issue 
of £600,000 of 6 per cent. Preference Shares, free of income 
tax, having been applied for fourteen times over) which, in 
the case of some purely speculative ventures, is a pity. 
It is to be hoped that when the next Government Loan 
makes its appearance the investing public will be in an 
equally receptive mood ; if not, it will be interesting to see 
what measures the Chancellor of the Exchequer will take 
to insure an adequate response. 
* * * 


It need hardly be said that the ordinary Stock Exchange 
man has hailed with joy Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s cheerful 
remarks as to the satisfactory position of the national 
finances. One of the financial dailies correctly summarised 
market opinion as follows :— 

While much relief will be felt in the consciousness that there is 
tobe no further taxation, there will likewise be considerable relief 
that the Government will have nothing to do with a levy on capital. 
Indeed, it is possible that the latter will give greater relief than the 
former to many, especiaiiy to the investing class. On the other 
hand, this may be tempered, to a slight degree, by the possibility 
of a levy on war profits. But, as the Chancellor said, and truly 
and wisely said, there are immense difficulties to get over in imposing 
such a levy, and when they are actually encountered on investiga- 
tion the proposal may meet with precisely the same fate as the pro- 
posal to tax luxuries. In the meantime, we may cherish greater 


hope than before that a levy on war profits may never become a 


practical proposition. — 
But with certain anxieties now lifted, especially those connected 


with taxation and a levy on capital, we ought to see greater business 
on the Stock Exchange from now onward, and, of course, a recovery 
in prices. It will be most surprising indeed, and contrary to ail 
experience, should this not follow ; 
whilst the writer of the bright column of Stock Exchange 
Gossip which appears day by day in the Financier racily 
stated the speculative outlook in the following words : 


Throgmorton Street is not going to be bunkered by dear money. 
Big dividends, bonus declarations and amalgamations keep adding 
fuel to the fire, and there is every prospect of a continuation—nay, 
extension—of activity in the Stock Markets. 

* * * 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
which I suppose is now our largest shipping concern, has 
done something to justify the enormous increase in the 
price of its Deferred Stock, which has occurred during the 
past two years’ by making this year’s bonus of 6 per cent. 
(in addition to the customary 12 per cent. dividend in 
cash) payable in Deferred Stock taken at its par value. By 
this arrangement £200,000 of cash, which would otherwise 
have been distributed to the shareholders, remains in the 
possession of the Company and is added to the reserve fund. 
On the other hand, the Deferred Stock is quoted at about 
£680 per £100 (as compared with £295 in 1917 and £90 in 
July, 1914), so that the value of the bonus of 6 per cent. 
distributed in this stock is worth £40 18s. 

x x * 


I know nothing one way or another of the matters referred 
to in the following advertisement which appeared a few 
days ago in the Times, but it is interesting enough to warrant 
reproduction : 

TO SHAREHOLDERS.—A London Organization has recently 
circularized railway and other shareholders asking them to pledge 
themselves to sacrifice their dividends to enable the workers “ to 
live a full, free life.” A large class of persons to whom this circular 
has been addressed are middle class people, some of them widows, 
living on small fixed incomes. It is this class that has suffered more 
than any other by the high prices now ruling, and all Shareholders 
who have been approached and Companies who hear that their 
shareholders’ lists are being used for this propaganda are asked to 
COMMUNICATE at once with Box W.724, The Times. 

* * * 


One of the sensations of the week has been the proposed 
fusion of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company with the Royal Assurance Company, which will 
make the new concern the strongest insurance, company in 
the world. The magnitude of this operation renders it 
unique in the history of modern insurance, and will probably 
lead to a series of amalgamations similar to those which have 
taken place among the banks. I shall no doubt have 
occasion to comment upon this matter further. 

a * a 


Of all the rising markets just now, it appears to me that 
activity is most justified in the case of rubber and other 
plantation companies. Rubber companies are now in a 
position to sell their production for a year ahead at some- 
thing like 2s. 6d. per lb., whilst in most cases the cost of 
production is little, if anything, in excess of 1s. per lb. 
Many of these companies also cultivate other roducts, sach 
as cinchona, tea, rubber, coffee and copra, all of which are 
now saleable at most lucrative prices. The importance of 
cinchona is illustrated by the fact that one company, the 
Medini Rubber Company, last year made a profit from this 
commodity equal to 14 per cent. on its entire capital, whilst 
it was the mainstay last year of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations 
of Java—a fact with which the increased demand for 
quinine, owing to the influenza epidemic, is not entirely 
unconnected. It is indeed an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. In my opinion, the rise in the rubber share market 
is based more upon steady investment buying and less on 
speculative purchases than in any other section of the 
markets, and investors who mix with sound British industrial 
shares the shares of some good plantation companies—¢.g., 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java at about 54s. 6d. cum 
div., Brich Rubber Estates at about 41s., Batu Kawan 
Rubber and Coconut Plantations at about 41s. 3d., Eastern 
Sumatra Rubber Estates at about 8s. 7$d., Langkon North 
Borneo Rubber at about 23s., Rubber Plantations Invest- 
ment Trust at about 42s., and Straits Settlements (Bertam) 


at about 9s.—will probably not regret it. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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No part of the proceeds of the issue is to be applied for capital purposes ovtside the United Kingdom, or to replace money which has been so applied. 





The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange is required | before the Shares now offered can be dealt in; this permission is now being 


for. 





THE LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PURCHASE WILL CLOSE ON OR BEFORE THE 15th DAY OF NOVEMBER, 1919. 





THE 


Edison Swan Electric Company, Limited. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1913.) 





CAPITAL - - 


DIVIDED INTO 


21,198,307 


1,098,307 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, OF WHICH 598,307 ARE ISSUED, 
AND 


100,000 7 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PARTICIPATING PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
All of which are issued, and are entitled to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, plus a further 


non-cumulative preferential dividend of 3 per cent., 
The outstanding Debenture Stock is as follows:— 


after provision for Reserve Fund. 


5 PER CENT. FIRST DEBENTURE STOCK, £297,615. 
54 PER CENT. SECOND DEBSENTURE STOCK, £65,401. 


Provision is made for redemption of the Debenture Stock by means of carrying to 
one-third of the excess over £3,000 of the dividends paid in that year on 398,127 issued Ordinary 


a sinking fund the fixed sum of £3,000 a year, plus 


Shares, 








DIRECTORS. 


Cc. 
E. B. ELLICE-CLARK. EUSTACE C. QUILTER. 


JERMYN FORD, Chairman. 
JOHN CROSS. 


E. A. GIMINGHAM., Cc. E. HUNTER. 


OFFER FOR SALE oF 360,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 





The BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, 


will receive applications for the purchase from them of the above 360,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each through their Bankers, 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, E.C. 3, and Branches, and through the Bankers of the Edison Swan Electric Company, Limited, 


Messrs. COUTTS AND 


CO., 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 3, 


at the price of 21s. 6d. per Share, 


payable as follows:—2s. 6d. per Share on Application; 


mencement of the current financial year. 


Applications for purchase of 110,000 Shares have already been received from business friends o 
Applications from existing Shareholders of the Company will receive preferential treatment. 
will be charged on overdue instu] ments. 


in full. 


Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. 


19s. per Share on Acceptance. 
The 360,000 Shares now offered for Sale rank for an equal dividend with the Ordinary Shares already issued, as from Ist July last, 
Dividends for the past two financial years have pace ne and 10 per cent. 


the com- 
respectively. 
e Edison Swan Company and will be accepted 





The following is taken from a letter from Mr. C. Jermyn Ford, the 
Chairman of The Edison Swan Electric Company, Limited, addressed to 
the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Limited, dated 27th 
October, 1919: 

The Company was established in the year 1883. The Company owns exten- 
sive freehold lands and works at Ponders End, Middlesex, employing over 
4,500 hands. These works are fully equipped for the manufacture of the 
Company’s specialities, and include a large glass factory capable of an 
output of 15 million electric lamp bulbs per annum, and a gas plant of a 
capacity of 50 million cubic feet of gas per annum. In addition to electric 
lamps, the Com pany manufactures a wide range of electrical goods, high and 
low tension switch geezer, accessories of all kinds, electrical fans, electrical 
motors, domestic and colliery fittings, and special alloy wires, electrical 
accumulators, ba tteries, heating and lighting appliances, bells, telephones, 
and similar equipment, for all of which the demand is —— Bm un- 
limited The Company is also sole agent for the ‘“‘ Sangamo Electric 
Meter” for Breat Britain and the Colonies. This meter has a world-wide 
reputation, and will in due course be manufactured at our works at Ponders 
End. The Company has 22 depots in the principal towns of the United 
Kingdom, and large distributing establishments in Melbourne, Sy dney and 
Brisbane, and is represented by leading firms in other parts of the world. 

During the past year the Company took an important financial interest 
in the Enfield Ediswan Cable Works, Ltd., a company which manufactures 
electrical cables and wire, and has also acquired an interest in the Brother- 
ton Ediswan Tubes and Conduits, Ltd., of Wolverhampton, who manufac- 
ture metal tubes for the carrying of wires for lighting, heating, power, and 
other purposes. Under these arrangements the Company acquires a direct 
manufacturing interest in goods which are of great importance to its 
business 

During the three years ending 30th June, 1919, the sum of £68,775 has 
been expended on capital account for extensions of buildings and plant, 
and I may also refer to the investments which figure in the Baisase Sheet 
as a comparatively small item, but which, if realised, would probably pro- 
duce £25,009 in excess of the Balance-Sheet figure. 

Liberal allowance for depreciation of plant and machinery during the last 
few years has been made. 

1 Walbrook, London, E.C., 27th October, 1919. 
To tHe Directors or THe Epison Swan Evecrric Company, Limitep, 
123-125 Queen Victoria Sraeet, E.C. 

Dear Strs,—We have audited the Books of your Company for the three 
years ended 30th June, 1919, and have taken the accounts as certified by 
essrs. Welton Jones and Co. for the years 1915 and 1916. We certify that 
the profits after deducting all expenses of Management, Directors’ Fees, 
Debenture and other Interest, and provision for Bad Debts ond ordinary 
Depreciation, but before providing for Excess Profits and Munition Levy 
Duties, Special Munitions Plant epreciation, and Debenture Stock Sink. 
ing Fund, amounted to :— 


For the year ended 30th June, ue ee oe -. £14,146 17 11 
7) ” ” ” ” ” oe ee ee 24,146 4 1 
7" ” ” ” ” 117 18,694 14 3 
- ” ” ” ” bd 110,090 6 2 

” 115,435 3 1 


The Munitions Levy and Excess Profte Duty ‘up to and paadins the 
ve r ended 30th June, 1918, has been agreed in the sum of £17 
The Balance Sheet at 30th June, 1919, showed the Assets and  Piabilities 
of the Company to be as follows :— 


ASSETS— 

Freehold and Leasehold Property, Plant, 

Machinery, etc., less Messeve ie Depre- 

ciation ; ; ? £218,362 
Patents, Goodwill, etc. .. 390,432 
Stock-in-Trade, Work in Progress, ‘ete. . as 


Investments, less amount written off ee , 
Sundry Debtors 


3 

8 

Certified by ‘the Company’s Officials 517,074 1 
195 : 

Cash at Banker's and in hand . Ps “s 


aceon «~~ 


£1,458,620 0 6 
Less LtaBiLitres— 
Per Cent. First Debenture Stock with 
Interest accrued to date £305,036 15 0 
5} Per Cent. Second Debenture Stock with 





Interest accrued to date . 66,282 16 7 
oy © teditors oad me payable imelud- 
ing Loan from Bank . -. 210,898 4 10 582,217 16 
£876,402 4 1 


Depuct— 
Dividend declared for the year ended 30th 

June, 1919 30,755 7 8 
Surplus representing ‘Capital. Reserves, and 


Undivided Profits (subjects to E.P D. ), to 
which have to be added the proceeds of ‘the 


present issue £845,646 17 1 
Yours faithfully, BROADS, PATERSON & CO., Chartered Accountants. 
A Brokerage of 3d. per Share will be paid on allotments made in respect 
of public applications pearing the stamp of a Broker 


he price paid by The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Limit ed, 


to The Edison Swan Electric Company, Limited, is 21s. 6d. per Share, the 
Company bearing the charges in connection with the issue, and the 
British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Limited, receiving a commission 
of 74 per cent. as consideration for the purchase of the whale 360,000 
Shares. The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Limited, pay an 
Underwriting Commission of Sixpence and an Seer riding Commission ‘of 


Threepence per Share 
Brokers to the offer: Quilter & Co., 32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2; 
Fysche & Horton, 75 Colmore Row. Birmingham; W. A. Arnold & Sons, 
Howarth’s Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; Wise, Speke & Co., 28 
Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; and Arthur E. Biake, Prudential 
Buildings, Nottingham. 
London, 6th November, 1919. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. _ 


avo”. 
This form should be filled up and forwarded to LLOYDS BANK 
erie db HY 


Lombard Street, “Ec. 3, or any of their Branches, or to 
COUTT 0., 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 3, together with a remittance tor 
the amount payable on application. 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


Limrreo. 


OFFER FOR SALE OF 
300,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH AT 21s. 6d. PER SHARE. 


FORM OF APPLICATION F FOR PURCHASE OF SHARES 


To the Britisr. 





No. 38. 


ForREIGN aND COLONIAL Corporation, LIMITED, 
ishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 


GenTLeMEN,—Having paid to gpur Bankers the eum of £ bs secccces 
being a Deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on Irdinary Shares of 
£1 each of the above Company, I/we offer to pure hase at 2ls. 6d. per Shars 


that number or any smaller number of Shares in respect of which you 
may acept this offer, upon the terms of the Circular dated the 6th Novem 
ber, 1919, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the said 
Company, and to pay the malenes due from me/us by the inst 
specified in the i Chesuiee, /we authorise you to procure me 
entered on the Register of the — as the holder of such Sh: 
I/we hereby declare that this application is not made by or for the bene 
of an enemy subject within the meaning of the Trading with the Enemy 
Amendment Act, 1916. 


Dated this 
Signature 











Name (in full) 
State if Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 


Address (in full) 


Occupation 


csrapcnsasoassinecbenapnnesenpes 

Cheques should be drawn payable to Bearer, and crossed “ 
Limited,” or “‘ Coutts & Co.” 

Any alteration from “Order” to “ 
the Drawer’s Signature 

No receipt will be issued for payment on Application, but an acknow- 
ledgment will be fo:warded in due course, either by acceptance of offer to 
purchase or by retura of Deposit. 


Please write 
Lloyds Bank 





Bearer”? must be authenticated by 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


CHURCH SOCIALIST LEAGUE. 
LONDON BRANCH. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA TO 
SOCIALISTS. 


FOUR LECTURES 
in CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, at 8 p.m. 
LECTURE III.—Tuurspay, NovEMBER 13TH, IgIQ. 


“The Resurrection.” The Rev. C. STUART SMITH. 
The Rev. W. C. Roperts (Chairman). 


LECTURE IV.—Tuurspay, NovEMBER 20TH, I9I9. 
“The Kingdom of God.” 
The Rev. P. E. T. WIDDRINGTON. 
Rev. J. Symonps (Chairman). 


TICKETS, 6d., can be obtained at the Door and from The 
Secretary, Miss E. M. Atston, 1 Manor Place, Paddington, W. 2. 


THE 





SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 





1919 AUTUMN PROGRAMME OF LECTURES. 


TuEsDAY, Nov. 18th. “‘THE EDUCATION OF THE BRITISH 
OFFICER.” By an Ex-Officer. 


TUESDAY, Dec. 2nd. “SOME NOTES ON THE REBUILDING OF 
THE BATTLE ZONE.” HuntTLEy Carter, Esq. 


TUESDAY, Dec. 16th. “ARTANDTHECITY.” Miss AMELIA DEFRIES. 


At 11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C. 1, 5.15 p.m. TEA 4.45 (6d.) 
Stations: Russell Square, Goodge Street, Tube, Euston Main and Tube. 
"Bus Routes : 68a and 77 pass the door. 
I. C. J. FRASER DAVIES, Sec. 





THE ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE, 
Autumn Lectures. 
MODERN TENDENCIES IN ART. 


At 8.45 p.m., at the Conference Hall, Central Buildings, Westminster 
Wednesday, Nov. 12th, ‘‘ Dancing.” Lecturer: MARGARET MORRIS. 
Thursday, Nov. 27th, ‘‘ Music.” Lecturer: EUGENE GOOSSENS, 
Junior. 
Single Tickets, 5s. each (Members 50 per cent. reduction). 
Apply ARTs LEAGUE OF SERVICE, 1, Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2, 
Regent 779 and at Booking Office, Central Buildings, Westminster. 





OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON) 
Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students 
ane Dean: ae LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. 
tudents are prepared for the University Diploma in Ho 
and Social Science. "Seaman for Public Health Water. Fn 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 





THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


Honorary Divectoy: Ceci, J. SHARP. 








The winter Session of the School of Folk Song and Dance will be 
held at the South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Manresa Road 
Chelsea, from December 29th to January 3rd. , 

Full particulars may be had from the Secretary, E.F.D.S. 73 
Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. ae 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education) 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning pee. = (b) for —- and cual —— at Kenton, near Harrow. ; 
Board o ucation Gran or graduates experienced 

certificated teachers for third year training. _ ew One Con 

Apel | 7S as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Secv., 11 Tavistock 





T 2 ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's comet of vitality, * me r 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption - Breathing becomes copious 
-—< om. the ay full, and the walk beepent. asal congesticn specially treated 

thout need for \. te chi i _ 
Ht: RS oa ee Idren improve quickly,—Mr. ARTHUR 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicine, and Encinggrine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from ReGIsTRAR. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS: 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





] agpenetane’ AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 

ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations. 

Highest references.—Box 531, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


A SENIOR LECTURER is required in the Men’s Training Depart- 
ment. Salary £350 per annum. Duties to commence early in 
January. A Degree in Arts, and teaching experience, essential. 

Applications (three copies) must be sent not later than November 
26th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


TWO TUTORS are needed in the Department for the Training of 
Continuation School Teachers, duties to commence early in January :— 
1. A SENIOR TUTOR (Man) to give lectures specially suitable 
for Continuation School Teachers, to arrange and supervise 
teaching Practice under the general supervision of the Pro- 

fessor of Education. Salary £450. 
2. A WOMAN TUTOR to lecture, and to assist with School 

Practice. Salary £300. 

APPLICATIONS (three copies) must be sent not later than Wednes- 
day, November 19th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. GEO. H. MORLEY, 

Secretary. 





SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of —_ ~ 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 

Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S_ CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the rere is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting. Music, Denese, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practica’ 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be pre — 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 4 , — 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, —— se py Et =“ - —- 
as should be part of every girl's education, guineas ar. 1 OSS 
300 ft. above abel and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 


own grounds of 15 acres. 














HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN epucs 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Deseies,, usic 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of an, oe ening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some s “y i = 
service of the house. Very good and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, 6 


remain till 18. 
Principals : The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


° SCHOOL, 
=. BARCS - AA ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 


Pi a’ on _+ pli * . ; 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 











HARROW. 








SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





well- 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other . 


educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial — 
Prospectus on epplication— Hite Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Cutoad cot M ; 


Grsson (Hon. Sch. Eng. 
w.c. 4. 


and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway 
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A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk 7? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 








THE CLOISTERS, Nr. NEWBURY, BERKS. 


(THE HOUSE OF THE ORDER OF SILENCE.) 


Guests are received in the House at the winter rate of 3} guineas 
weekly. The House has electric light and central heating. 

Lessons afte given in weaving, spinning, glove and sandal-making, 
sketching, dairy work, etc. 

All particulars may be had from the SECRETARY. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 











Just PUBLISHED AT 2s. 6d. NET, Post FREE, 


ANNOTATED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS ON 
EXACT AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
including the Library of the late Professor OLAUS HENRICI, F.R.S., 
and the more important portion of that of 
GILBERTO GOVI (1825-89), Professor of Physics, University of Naples, 
removed during War-time from Naples, and including many Works of great Rarity 
and Historical Importance, containing 3,336 Articles on 256 pages. 
“The special catalogues of Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co. are models of what cata- 
logues of second-hand books should be, for they furnish in a very interesting 
manner much out-of-the-way information respecting many of the volumes 
offered for sale, and are carefully classified. Messrs, Sotheran’s latest catalogue 
(No. 773, 2s. 6d. net) deals with rare books on exact and applied science, and 
will be very useful for reference.”—Nature (Oct, 30th, 1919). 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CoO., 
140 Stranp, W.C. 2, and 43 Piccapiiiy, W. 1. 
Central 1515. Telegraphic Address: “ Bookmen, 


Telephone : London,” 














TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


GENTLEMEN AND LapiEs. 





January 9. “Garden of Allah" (Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert). 32 days. 79 gns. 
FEBRUARY Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, etc, 75 gns. 
LaTER. Algeria. Spain. 


Miss BisHopP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 

hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

— TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
1565. 








YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. — MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed.—Muner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 





UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennerr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimnett, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fo SALE, within }-hour of town (N.W. district), old-fashioned 
House, secluded amid trees in quiet lane. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms. Stabling 
£1,800 freehold. Key, 153 Audley 





Needs redecoration. 


Vacant possession. 
Road, Hendon. 





ENGLISHMAN, not penniless, aged 24, five years’ commissioned 
service, speaks French and German, wants employment—not office work. Any 


suggestions >—Box 546, New STaTEsMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 2. 








BASHELOR (36), with few acquaintances in London, civil 

servant, socialist, travelled, literary, wishes to meet young people of similar 

’ tastes; either sex.—Box 547, New Sraresman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ee —— —_- 


RONALD MASSEY, Lirerany Acwr. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 


80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—RonaLp Masser, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





EMOBILISED 1914 Field Officer, with a 20/30 Limousine 
Renault Motor Car (seat 6 with chauffeur) desires hire work. Moderate terms 


—A. L. Kincer. 45, New STATESMAN - fings- 
oun. Lenton won Box 545, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings 





POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mactuusian Leacus, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W. 1. 





O YOU WRITE? 
description. 
London. 


We place short stories and MSS. of every 
No reading fee charged.—Hartiy, 11 Mornington Crescent, 





ADVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations with any Insurance 

Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “A and Annuities,"’ 
post free from “ ApjupicaTor," 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 








EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
—— about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
of insertions, details of which will be sent on epplication 


a 
the Advertisement Manager. 











| COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF 


BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 Hich HoLBorn, LONDON, W.C.1. All Books 
ate in new condition as when originally published. No 
second-hand books kept. 


Any Book you want 


B O O K S H, B. SAXTON, King St., Nottingham 


will have it or will get it. Send enquiries. 








THE PETERSFIELD BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 
At this bookshop are always on the shelves 10,000 care- 
fully chosen books in every branch of literature. No book 
is stocked unless it is thought to be interesting. Any book 
in existence will be obtained if possible and sent by post. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 

EW CATALOGUE just ready, containing important early 
Shakespeariana, Tracts on the Rebellion of 1745, Romances, Theatrical Litera- 
ture, First and Early Editions of Works by Rossetti, Ruskin, Shelley, Swin- 

burne, Wordsworth and other esteemed authors, Books printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
etc., etc., free on application.—B. J. & A. E. Dorit, 77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W,C. 2. 


OOKS.—Beardsley, The Savoy, compiete in 8 numbers, rare, 
£7 10s.; Beardsley, Earlier and Later Work, 2 vols., 30s.; Goldwin Smith, The 
United Kingdom, 2 vols., 288.; Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1896, 288.; Scott's 
Novels, Best Edit., 48 vols., cloth, 1829, £4 10s.; Jellicoe, The Grand Fleet, 22s. 6d. ; 
Beardsley, Morte d’Arthur, 2 vols, £610s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., 
Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s.; Swinburne’s Post- 
humous Poems, hand-made r Edition, only 300 copies done, 308.; Max Beerbohm's 
Cartoons, “ The Second Chhid ood of John Bull,” folio, 2is.; Owen and Blakeway’s 
History of Shrewsbury, 2 vols., quarto, calf, £5 10s., 1825; Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney’s Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Centra! Africa, 2 vols., 1828, £2 2s. ; 
Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; Veritas, Revelation of 
Mysteries, by Henry Melville, 2 vols., 1874, £2 2s.; Carver's Travels through North 
America, boards, uncut, 1778, £10 10s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., 
full calf, £4 4s.; Edwin Arnold’s Feast of Belshazzar, a Prize Poem, Oxford, 1852, rare, 
£5 5s.; Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s.; The Graphic, vols. 1 to 36, £12; 
Burton’s English Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s.; Farnie’s Golfer's Manual, rare, Ist Edit., 
Cupar, 1857, £4 4s. ; John Jasper’s Secret, explaining Mystery of Edwin Drood, 1872, rare, 
£3 10s.; Matthew Arnold’s Empedocies on Etna, rare, Ist Edition, 1852, £3 3s. ; send also 
for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Iam the 
most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS FOR SALB.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 

36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 

Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-: Dickens's Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols.. £6; 

Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks, illus., 

42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; B ‘ , 

illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 

FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 

purchased. 3,000 books wanted, List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 

21 Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 








OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. AtTkINsON, 188 Peckham Rye, 

London, S.E. 22. 
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NEW RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


The Society’s new complete 12 page Catalogue of the Riccardi Press publications 
printed throughout in the Riccardi Founts, with specimen title, illustration and 


“‘ page,” is now ready and will be forwarded on receipt of sixpence in stamps. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE 


With designed ‘Title Page and Portrait Frontispiece engraved on the wood by G. Raverat. Edition limited 
to 1,000 numbered copies, printed in the Riccardi Press Fount on hand-made paper: bound in Michalet 
grey boards, canvas back, paper label, {2 net (postage 6d.) : also in whole natural grain parchment, gold 
lettering, {3 net, and 10 copies for sale printed on vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, silk-ties, gold 
lettering, {26 5s. net (postage rod.) Just published. 


A Special Prospectus, with Specimen Page, may be had post free. 


THE LIVERY OF EVE AND THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN STORIES OF F. W. BAIN. 


Edition limited to 500 numbered sets, printed in the Riccardi Press Fount on hand-made paper, sold only 
in sets of 13 volumes: bound in Michalet grey boards, canvas back, {10 10s. net the set: whole natural 
grain parchment, {21 net. Earlier subscribers for Vols. I-II may order the two new volumes (xm and xm) 
at, boards, {2 2s. net ; parchment, {4 14s. 6d. net the two. To be published in November. 


A Special Prospectus, with Specimen Page, may be had post free. 


As (temporary) Sole Director of The Medici Modern Art Society (England), Ltd., Mr. Lee Warner has just 
published, through The Medici Society, Limited, 


A SERIES OF SIX SEA POWER PICTURES 


All are from originals, the property of, and specially authorised by the Committee of, The Imperial War 
Museum. Each pictureis quite a unique document of the war, and represents an aspect of the Navy which few 
people have any idea of. The pictures are about 15 ins. by 12 ins., and are reproduced in the Medici quality 
four-colour process, suitably mounted. Size of mounted prints, 18} ins. by 24 ins. Each 15s. (postage 
1s. 6d.), or £4 4s. the set, post free, in a strong wrapper. Of each picture 100 copies, signed by the artist, 
price {1 11s. 6d. each. 


SIR JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A. 
MAJOR C. PEARS, R.M. 


. Anti-Aircraft, Tyneside, 1917. ‘ 

. The Surrendered German Fleet at Scapa Flow. 

. Dazzled—H.M.S. “ Ramillies’”’ in a Gale. 

. Camouflage—H.M.S. “‘ Fearless,’ Mother Ship to 
Submarines. 

. Steam Pinnaces at Forth Bridge. 


LIEUT. R. SMITH, R.N.V.R. 6. The Battle of Jutland. 
A Special Illustrated Prospectus may be had post free. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 


The Society invite a visit to their Galleries at the addresses given below (open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.), where 
the above pictures, and also suitable frames, may be inspected, together with many more after modern 
water-colours, and some 250 Reproductions by The Medici Process of colour collotype after old masters. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 


By APPOINTMENT ART PUBLISHERS TO H.M. THE KING. 


LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET, W,1: 63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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